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| most intellectual of our pleasures. 

| lastly, we all knew, from the story of his life, 

| how any his own example had helped 
to en 
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BURNS. 
VIEWED AS A HAT-PEG. 
Berore the dawning of the twenty-fifth 


| day of January, eighteen hundred and fifty- 


pine, it might have been reasonably supposed 
that all intelligent people in these realms 


| were well acquainted with the nature of the 
| obligations which society owes to Roperr| 
_ Burys. s 
| anything, that the Ayrshire Ploughman had | 


We all knew, as well as we know 


written some of the noblest poetry that ever 
fell from mortal pen. We all knew that this 
great genius had established undying claims 


| on our gratitude by contributing in the 


highest degree to the most ennobling and the 
And, 


orce the great and useful truth, that the 


} means of winning the highest and the most 
| enduring of earthl 

| man himself, and not with .the station, high 
| orlow, in which he may be placed by the 
| accident of his birth. 


y distinctions, rest with the 


We knew all this long before the present 
year. Was it possibleto know more? Yes: 


| on the twenty-fifth of last January another 


discovery burst on the world. We of the 


| Public had only learnt to regard Burns pre- 


viously as a great Poet. On that memorable 


| day he was revealed to us in a new light,—as 


agreat Hat-Peg. 

his is very gratifying; and these are, 
To be well aware 
that the memory of Burns is something to be 
roud of, is only to possess an idea which has 

n the common property of former genera- 
tions, But to know that the memory of 
Burns is likewise something on which the 
smallest of us can hang up his own individual 
importance ; something which may help the 
greediest of us to grub up our little handful 
of money, and the obscurest of us to emit our 
little speech, is to make one of those rare 
and remunerative discoveries which we of the 
present generation may claim as peculiarly 
our own. 

So fur as mere Englishmen are concerned 
(re write of ourselves deferentially, in consi- 
deration of the Scottish nature of the sub- 
ject), the honour of discovering that the 
memory of Burns might be profitably used 
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in the capacity of a Hat-Peg, rests with the 
Directors of the Crystal Palace comeeey 
> 


| Who first started the idea, has not transpire 


but, the discovery once made, there can be no 
question of its vast capabilities of application 
to the commercial necessities of the great 
Sydenham speculation, Here we are, a 


| struggling Crystal Palace Company, taking, 


in a theoretical point of view, the highest 
ground as dispensers of public instruction ; 
but reduced, in a practical point of view, to 
descend to the humbler position which is 
oceupied by proprietors of public amuse- 
ments generally; and forced to consider the 
great and difficult money question under 
these two aspects only : first, how to make as 
much as possible flow in; secondly, how to 
let as little as possible flow out again. What 
in the world will help us, on some early, 
given day, to answer this complicated double 
purpose, and to look imeeeeyeny intel- 
lectual and literary, at the same time? 
The memory of Burns, What in the world 
will provide us with an excuse—when we 
have taken the public shillings—for giving 
the cheapest and shabbiest of musical enter- 
tainments, and trying to palm it off as a 
compliment to the visitors, by granting them 
permission to join in the choruses? The 
memory of Burns. What in the world 
will enable our enterprising contractors for 
feeding the public, to get a fresh start ; to 
try some striking novelties ; to appeal to 
economical nationality on one side of the 
Tweed ; and to rash curiosity on the other, 
with cock-a-leekie and haggis, at three 
shillings a-head? The memory of Burns. 
Was there ever a Hat Peg discovered 
before on which so re small personal 
necessities could so profitably be hung up as 
great public benefits to the general view ? 
Here is a new use found out, not in Burns 
only, but in all other great men besides, 
A few more inexpensive commemorations— 
easily arranged beforehand by a reference to 
the almanac for the current year—and who 
shall say what prodigal dividends the Crystal 
Palace Company may not end in paying, 
after all? 

But, the expansive utility of the new 
discovery is not confined to Companies. The 
convenient Burns Hat Peg, which serves 
assembled bodies of men, will answer the 
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am a member of any national society ; and, 
which is more, an orator, if the world only 
knew it; and, which is more, as pretty a piece 
of Scotch flesh 'as any in Caledonia ; and one 
that likes to dine to the sound of bagpipes. 
Goto! And all this is generally private, and 
unknown to everybody but me and my own 
set. What will help me, Mr. Mac Anybody, to 
make a long speech, and to get it reported in 
all the newspapers? What will procure me 
the privilege of telling an assembly of my 
much-enduring fellow-creatures that I have 
“gauntered with delight along the Banks 
o’ Doon; that I have stood in rapture on that 
spot where Ayr gurgling kissed its pebbled | 
bed ;” that I have “climbed” up this place, 
and “wandered through” that; and “looked | 
with emotion” here, and “gazed with sor- | 
row” there ; and what will give me the pride | 
and pleasure of actually seeing it in print 
the next morning? Hech, sirs! Just the’ 
memory of Burns. 

Leaving London, and ranging over provin- 
cial England and Scotland, we discover all sorts 
of distinguished and undistinguished people | 
swarming in clusters on the new Hat Peg, | 
and publicly humming together to their 
hearts’ content. Sometimes we find the most | 
benevolent sentiments hung up to be aired, as) 
it were, at the memory of Burns, At Glasgow, | 
for example, we discover, to our unspeakable 
gratification, that our friend Sir Archibald 
Alison does not think the worse of Burns be- | 
cause he was a Radical. There is something | 
affecting in this, It does honour to Tory| 
human nature. Very interesting, also, is Sir! 
Archibald’s account of how Burns came by his 
fame. Towards the close of the eighteenth | 
century, Nature, it appears, had “a passport 
to immortality” to dispose of ; and she seems 
to have set about her work, as our English | 
government has generally set about its work, 
by carefully going to the wrong place, and 
looking for the wrong man. She sets out to| 
look for Burns in the “halls of princes ;”| 
and doesn't find him there. She tries “the 
senates of nobles;” and doesn’t find him 
there. She wanders into the “ forums of com- 
merce ;” and doesn’t find him there. She 
looks for him at last, where she ought to 
have looked for him at first, in her own soli- 
tudes—under her very nose, so to speak—and 
pounces on him at the plough, “ with his eye 
fixed on the mountain daisy” 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, a refreshing origi- 
nality appears to have characterised the pro- 
ceedings, Here the Burns Hat-Peg seems 
to have given way altogether early in the 
evening, and to have been skilfully replaced 
by local and living hat-pegs. Here, we learn 
from an after-dinner orator, that one of the 
grand characteristic merits of the Northum- 
brian peasant is his “looking with an eye of | 
suspicion on the questionable sentimentality 
of the present day,” This singularly clear | 
and intelligible tribute to local virtue having 
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pape of solitary individuals just as well.' been offered in the words just quoted, an | 
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appropriate living commentary on the obser. 
vation of the speaker was presented in the 
shape ofia new pitman-poet, who typified, we 
presume, that unquestionable sentimentality 
which Northumbrians look on with an eye of 
approval; for he contrived to get all the 
surplus cash of the company, after paying the 
expenses of the meeting, laid out in the pur. 
chase of copies of his’ poerns, | 
We have reserved the demonstration at 
Edinburgh for the last, because the Festival 
at the Music Hall is the only one of the 
Burns Festivals which has, in any single 
respect, produced a favourable impression, 
We are not disposed to single out this 
particular assembly on account of anything | 
that was done at it, One thing, indeed, was 
done at it, the taste of which seems to our 
mind rather questionable. Relics of Burns 
were exhibited, of course, at all the Com- 
memorations. His hair, his toddy-ladle, hig 
wife’s hair, his snuff-box, his pistols, his | 
unch-bowl, and even a print over which he 
is reported to have once shed tears, were all 
displayed at different places. But the Edin- 
burgh Gathering went a step farther, and | 
exhibited a living relic, in the shape of a 
poor old man, who had lived one hundred | 
years in this weary world, and who at that | 
great age was hung up in public on the Hat 
Peg, because he had been brought, as 
carrier, into personal contact with Burns, as 
an exciseman. It seems scarcely consistent | 
with the respect and the consideration which | 
are due to great age to make a show of | 
this old man; and, when one assembly had 
done staring at him, to pass him on to | 
another. | 
The claim of our Edinburgh friends to be 
singled out for favourable distinction, arises, | 
in our estimation, from the circumstance 
that one man happened to be present, who 
has done something for the memory of Burns 
besides talk about it. Among the list of 
toasts and speeches, we find just two lines, 
reporting that the company drank, “The 
Biographers of Burns,” and that Mr, Robert 
Chambers acknowledged the toast. Whet 
Mr. Robert Chambers said for Burns, on this 
occasion, is not mentioned in the report we 
read, The infinitely more important question 
of what he has done for Burns, we are ina 
position to answer without referring to re 
ports. About seventeen years ago, a grateful 
country had left Burns’s sister, Mrs. Begg, 
and her daughters, in the most impoverished 
circumstances ; and Mr. Robert Chambers set | 
on foot a subscription for them. The result | 
of the appeal thus made, and of a solemn | 
Branch-Burns Commemoration, got up 1 | 
Ayrshire, was a subscription amounting | 
something less than four hundred pounds ; 
which the Queen and Court gave sixty-four. | 





As much was done with this pittance a8 
could be done ; and it was sunk in an ale 
nuity for the three poor souls to live 
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Mrs. Begg and her daughters were settled 
| jn a cottage in Ayrshire. Mr. Robert 
Chambers then went bravely to work with 
| his own hands and brains to help Burns’s 
| kindred. for Burns’s sake. After devoting 
| admirable industry and research to the task, 
he produced The Life and Poems of Burns, 
| in four volumes; published the work in 
| eighteen hundred and fifty-one; and de- 
voted the first proceeds of the sale, two hun- 
| dred pounds, to the necessities of Mrs. Begg 
| and her daughters—thus giving from his own 
| gndividual exertion more than half as much 
a3 the entire sum which all Scotland had 
iven, We hope Mr. Robert Chambers will 
| forgive us for filling up an omission in the 
| newspaper history of the twenty-sixth of 
| January, and mentioning, by way of con- 
| trast, the nature of Azs tribute to the memory 
| of Burns. 
If there be a brighter and better side to the 
| Burns centenary picture than we have dis- 
| eovered, there happens, at any rate, as cir- 
| cumstances at present-exist, to be one easy | 
means of showing it to us. In the Times’ 
report of the Crystal Palace Festival, a docu- 
| ment.is printed, with names attached, which | 
asks help for the only surviving daughter of 
Burns ; and the plain question is put below} 
| it, whether that daughter would derive any 
benefit from the proceedings of the day, so far 
as the Palace at Sydenham was concerned. 
| To our knowledge, that question has not 
_ been answered yet. We looked carefully at 
| the reports of all the Dinners in England and 
| Scotland, and found no reference made to the 
subjectanywhere. Everywhere, the company | 
sang, and took tea and coffee, and admired 
the relics with the tenderest curiosity ; but:| 
we can find no instance in which the hand of 
the company is reported to have entered 
the pocket of the company with a view to 
Burns's daughter, at the close of the even- 
ing. Until we are favoured with some satis- 
factory explanation of this singular circum- 
stance, we can only repeat the question in 
the ‘limes ; putting it, in our case, not to the 
| Orystal Palace Company only, but to every, 
other company, small and large, which com- | 
memorated the anniversary of the twenty-' 
fifth of January last. What has this grand 
outburst of enthusiasm done for the last! 
surviving daughter of Robert Burns ? 


—— - 
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THE INQUISITION’S GALA-DAY. | 
— | 

| In vain I went to worm out the house 
| Where Murillo was born, and spent some time 
watehing some gipsy girls, and haggard old 
| ones with red rims to their eyes, who, in 
the square of Seville, not far from the Arch- 
bishop's palace, were busy cooking something 
ma tripod cauldron, over a charcoal fire! 
| that the wind kindled in gusts to a white 
erimson. 
| Yes, even of sketching, as of other good 
things, there may be too much ; so I slapped 
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my pencils in their case with the angry haste 
with which a hard-pressed soldier rings his 
ramrod into the barrel, clicked my knife to 
as if I had got an enemy's fingers under the 
blade, and set off to go and inflict my dulness 
on the English Consul,—a kind old man, and 
a lover ot art. Now, he who loves what I 
love, I always love; but, to tell the real 
truth, the rain of sun-fire had now dried up 
an hour ago all love of humanity in me: my 
heart seemed a hard Barcelona nut, my brain 
a dried-up madepore ; my veins were contract- 
ing; I was rapidly becoming a baked man, 
—a bad terra-cotta likeness of Adam, The 
Spanish sun had turned my milk of human 
kindness into curds and whey. Just now I 
was admiring the Spanish nobility of bear- 
ing; their quick rebound of wit; their 
courage, their freedom from pride. Now 
I find myself, yellow-faced victim-of bile that 
Iam! sneering at the Inquisition, denounc- 
ing the shoals of Indians whom Cortes drove 
to death, laughing at the little strutting 
baboon grandees, and speaking irreverently of 
a certain Madrid lady, the Messalina of 


; modern times, All this comes of a rise in the 


thermometer. But a man cannot kick him- 
self, or pull his own nose. So I let it pass, 
Ill-tempered, bilious wretch that I am, I pre- 
tend to be going to chat and trifle with an 
old friend ; but don’t I really know that I 
am really going to veut on him my ill-temper ; 
to sit obstinately sullenly enjoying the fact 
that a bored and long-suffering friend is not 
allowed, by the rules of the Book of Etiquette, 
to drive you down-stairs, with the word Bore 
chalked on the back of your black coat. 

I wind down all sorts of quiet streets in 
the environs of the Archbishop’s palace; 
where, now that Peter’s net is made of gold 
wire, the fishers of men, Saint Peter's des- 
cendants and worshippers, keep their fishin 
materials. At last, after long trains o 
blind walls and grated windows, from which 
music here and there oozes out for my solace. 
(poor bilious pilgrim that I am, with unboiled 
peas in my life-pilgrim shoes), I come to 
Numero X., and a grated door looking very 
much like the entrance to a sort of Para- 
disaical Newgate, As I stand at the threshold, 
My tongue hangs out like a mad dog’s; my 
liver seems swollen as large as a kat-box ; as 
for my heart, it is like a horse in a race, 
—nowhere; my throat is a potsherd. I 
track my way as I go, like a water-cart, 
with hot drops from my brow. I feel for 
the first time the curse of Cain, and am 
searcely able to bear it. How long the fellow 
is answering the bell. I stare through the 
grated door like a felon from his condemned 
cell. I feel blood-thirsty and felonious. I 
long to bathe in a lemonade ocean, and wish 
for a steady two days’ rain of soda-water. A 
man fast becoming a tile has a right to lose 
his temper: flesh 1 had lost long ago. O, that 
Spanish sun! Would I had a diving-bell, 
that I might spend my afternoons at the 
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bottom of the Guadalquivir, looking for | precious tapestry. Where I sit, I can look 


Arab relics, and studying hydraulics. 

Will that fellow never come? I cower 
from the heat—blinding, dazzling, scorching, 
screeching—under the Consul’s portico, where 
thestones are dry and cleaned by the all-purify- 
ing heat; which, has been ever since daybreak, 
in a broad waft of sunshine, stealing across 
its white surface like the shadow that cancels 
the hours over a dial-face. J look in, through 
the flowering iron of the grating, at the quiet 
court—with its glossy-leaved orange-trees, 
their porous gold balls of bullion fruit 
and their tight, highly finished rind, standing 
so watchful and thoughtful, that I believe, if I 
could find the right key and the old Moorish 
talismanic word, they would speak. I ob- 
serve the fountain dimpling with the pettish 
drops that fret the silver mirror of its sur- 
face, and break up the pretty reflected picture | 
of the four trees and the corridors above, | 
the doorway of the sitting-room at the side, | 
and other garnishing, into broken and dis-| 
cordant scraps and sketches of pictures. I) 
mark—for my eye will have it all to hand 
over to blind Memory, who sits in the dark 
rooms of the brain, shutters up, and depends 
on her for out-door news—I mark the square, | 
cut down from the higher surface, just as in 
the rooms in Pompeii. The Sevillians, indeed, 
retain strictly the old Roman type, and a 
more pleasurable semi-open-air life can scarcely 


out into the great hall, and see the busts | 
from Italica that stare at me with sightless 
eyes from behind their leafy ambuscades, | 
am in the room of a highly civilised man, for 
the walls are rich with choice pictures— 
bouquets of very fleshy Rubens’s, Rembrandt 
midnights teeming with life, enamelled 
miniatures by Gerard Dow. Scuds of pistole- 
firing horsemen by Wouvermans. 

I lay back luxuriously in a Turkish arm- 
chair, and thought of the different siestas at. | 
that moment taking place in Seville. Beggars 
asleep smiling in doorways, their children 
resting against their bandaged knees, 
Duchesses in their rose-leaf coloured boudoirs, 
their humming-bird fans, dropped from their: | 
white wonders of hands—perhaps still warm | 
with lovers’ kisses. For even duchesses have: | 
lovers. Globular canons with mellow bald 
heads asleep over Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
which is no wonder. Craftsmen dozing at 
their looms; or beside their forges. Every’ | 
day at noon a Spanish city falls asleep, and’ 
who knows when it wakens ? 

In this dim studious twilight, with a silence | 
only broken by fountain kisses, as of a per- | 
petual water nymph’s honeymoon, and scented | 


‘with bridal orange blossoms, oriental, as fits |) 


the city, I throw myself luxuriously into | 
a cushioned chair, and, propelling myself | 
lazily, like a paddler down a lotus river, | 





be conceived; but then you must group 
children, and lovers, and old fathers round 
the fountain. Long before I hear the ser-| 
vant’s tardy feet I have time to observe the 
corridor hoes, above, leading to the bed- 
rooms, looking so airy, tranquil, and cool, 
that you would half-expect, on opening the 
door, to find some of Zurburan’s saints asleep | 
on the beds, or a Murillo’s Saint Francis| 
struggling in rapturous devotion before an| 
ebony ond ivory crucifix. 

At last Pepe comes, smiling, and rubbing 
his lips, still redolent of olla. Of course he is 
gravely polite, and has a proverb—*No 
summer like a late summer”—to which I 
condescend no reply: a fact that does not in 
the least discomfort Pepe, who assures me 
that he and all that is in the house are at my | 
feet. His Excellency the Consul is not at 
home; but must be in soon; for, at three, his 
Revereney the Archbishop comes to dinner. 
Do I not hear the hissing in the kitchen ? 
That is a snake that hisses, but does not bite. 
I must pardon the kitchen proverb. Will I 
walk in and take my siesta till his Excellency 
the Sefior returns? From the bottom of his 
heart he regrets that he must, however, leave 
me there alone, as he has some horses to look 
after, and some herbs to get for the omelettes. 
But shall he bring me some Mauzanilla and 





I drive slowly along the book-shelves, beating: | 
them for game as an old pointer would the | 
yellow hair-brush stubbles. I have not well 
passed over a yard or two of Lope de Vega’s, |} 
and nearly as much of Calderons and | 
Perreiras, when the word Inquisiciow on the | 
back of a little dried-up, colourless, cracked | 
duodecimo, with the date, sixteen hundred 
and eighty, Amsterdam, on the title-page, | 
attracts my eye. I open it, and find it is a col- | 
lection of narratives of Inquisition imprisor |} 
ments in this very city, written by one Serafin | 
de Carcel, who escaped from Cadiz to Holland, | 
after having been condemned to be burnt for | 
heresy. 

Now the Inquisition and its horrors were 
always of special interest to me, 
I had only yesterday padded all round by’ 
the tobacco manufactory and the tall Eng- 
lish factory chimney rising from a convent } 

passing the arsenals (we got the word from 
the Moors), the piles of salt codfish (how - 
smell !), and the sellers of the fried fish | 
(called “soldiers of Pavia” from their yellow 
uniforms). After many errings and strayings, 
I got to the Prado of Saint Sebastian, where 
the foundations of a square platform still 
mark the Quemadero or Burning Place, This 
dusty horrid deserted square was the spot 
where so many martyrs ascended in fiery 
chariots to heaven. 





a plate of biscuits } 

I yield. I am shown into the Consul’s 
sunny twilight library; where the many 
coloured bindings of the curious books for 
which he is famous mottle the wall as with 


So, while I had to wait, I took out my note- 
book, and wrote down a few facts from this 
‘rare and curious book ; from which, by the 
‘aid of memory, I have since put toge 
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the following narrative of the Inquisition! parison to the tortures some of my fellow- 

ceremonials with all their horrid semblance | sufferers were put to, because their crime of 

of religion and mercy. heresy could not be proved without their own 
confession. 

Carcel was a goldsmith in the Serf’s| The water torture consisted in passing 
Street, Seville, and was arrested on the! water down the wretch’s throat till he almost 
second of April, sixteen hundred and eighty,| burst, and then fastening him in a sort of 
at ten o'clock in the evening, as he was | vice and suspending him ona pole that almost 
finishing a gold necklace for one of the maids) broke his spine. 
of honour. A week after his first arrest) In the fire torture they lit a very fierce 
Carcel was examined. In an ante-room, says) flame ; then larded the prisoner's nalgel feet 
he (I give it, as far as I can remem-| and held them for nearly an hour towards 
ber, in his own plain touching way) a smith | the flames, till he invented lies that pleased 
frees me of my irons, and I pass from the| them, or confessed truths that inculpated 








ante-chamber to the Inquisitor’s table, as 
the small inner room is called. It is hung 
with blue and citron-coloured taffety. At 
one end, between the two grated windows, is 
@ gigantic crucifix, and, on the central estrade 
(a table fifteen feet long surrounded by arm- 
chairs), with his back to the crucifix, sits | 
the seeretary, on my right Francis Delgado | 
Geuacos, the Grand Inquisitor who isa secular | 

iest. The other Inquisitors had just left ;! 
at the ink was still wet in their quills, and I 
#aw,on papers before their chairs, some names 
marked with red ink. I am seated ona lowstool 
opposite the secretary. The Inquisitor asks 
my name and profession, and why I come 
there, exhorting me to confess as the only 
means of quickly regaining my liberty. He 
hears me ; but, when I fling myself weeping at 
his knees, he says coolly there is no hurry | 
“about my case; that he has more pressing) 
business than mine waiting (the secretary 
smiles), and rings a little silver bell which 
stands beside him on the black cloth, for the 
alcaid ; who leads me off down a long gallery 
where my chest is brought in, and an inven-| 
tory taken by the secretary. They cut my} 
hair off and strip me of everything, even to my | 
ting and gold buttons ; but they leave me my 
beads, my handkerchief, and some money [ 
had fortunately sewn in my garters. I am 
then led bare-headed into a cell, and left to 
think and despair till evening, when they 
bring me supper. 

The prisoners are seldom put together. 
Silence perpetual and strict is maintained in 
all the cells, If any prisoner moans, com- 
plains, or even prays too loud, the gaolers 
who watch the corridors night and day 
warn him through the grating. If the 
offence is repeated, they storm in and load 
him with blows to intimidate the other 
es, who, in the deep grave-like silence, 

ear your every cry and every blow. 

Once every two months the Inquisitor, ac- 
companied by his secretary and interpreter, 
Visits the prisoners, and asks them if their'| 
food is brought them at regular hours, or if 
they have any complaint to make against the 
peters. But this is only a parade of justice ; | 
or, if a prisoner makes complaints, these are 
treated as mere ravings and fancies, and never 
‘attended to. 

But these severities are trifles in com- 





himself. 

In the rope torture they tie the man to a 
horizontal rope by his hands, which are tied 
behind his back ; they then raise him in the 
air, and suddenly let him fall with a jolt that 
dislocates half his joints and makes him utter 
torturing cries. The only persons present at 
these butchery scenes are the stolid Inqui- 
sitors and the bishop, the grand vicar, or his 
deputy. There are never more than two 
lurid torches, which show the executioners, 
who are clothed in black robes and black 
hoods that hide all the face but have holes for 
eyes, nose, and mouth, They strip the 
prisoner to his waistband ; and, if he faint, the 
doctor of the Inquisition comes in to pro- 
nounce how much more suffering the tortured 
mau can bear. 

If all this fails, and soul and body are botis 
of steel, the Inquisitors try snares, They 
put apostates into the bruised man’s cell, who 
comfort him and complain of the Inquisition 
as one of the greatest scourges with which 
God ever allowed man to be inflicted. The 
Inquisitors, too, profess to be touched with 
their sufferings, to wish their conversion 
rather than their hurt, and to pray them to 
make even the slightest confession, which is 
to be kept an inviolable secret, and will 
restore them to instant liberty. 

One Saturday, when, after my meagre 
prison dinner, | gave my linen, as usual, to 
the gaolers to send to the wash, they would 
not take it, and a great, cold breath whis- 
pers at my heart—to-morrow is the Auto-da- 
¥6, Immediately after the vespers at the 
cathedral they rang for matins—which they 
never do but on the rejoicing eve of a great 
feast—and I knew that my horrid suspicions 
were right. Was I glad at my escape from 
this living tomb, or was I paralysed by fear, 
at the pile, perhaps, already hewn and 
stacked formy wretched body? I know not, 
I was torn in pieces by the devils that rack 
the brains of unhappy men. I refused my 
next meal; but, contrary to their wont, they 
pressed it more than usual, Was it to give me 
strength to bear my torture? Do God's eyes 
not reach to the prisons of the Inquisition ? 

I was just falling into a sickly, fitful sleep, 
worn out with conjecturing; when, about 
eleven o'clock, the great bolts of my cell 
ground and jolted back, and a party of gaolers 
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in black—iu a flood of light, sothat they looked | 
like demous on the borders of Heaven—came 
in. The alcaid threw down by my pallet a 
heap of clothes, told me to put them on, 
and hold myself ready for a second summons. 
I had no tongue to auswer, as they lighted my | 
lamp, left me, and locked the door behind 
them. Such a trembling seized me for half- 
an-hour that I could not rise and look at the 
clothes, which seemed to me, shrouds and 
winding-sheets, I rose at last, threw my- 
self down before the black cross I had 
smeared with charcoal on the wall, and 
committed myself, as a miserable sinner, into 
God’s hands, I then put on the dress; 
which consisted of a tunic with long, loose 
sleeves and hose drawers ; all of black serge, 
striped with white. 

At two o’clock in the morning the wretches 
came and led me into a long gallery where 
nearly two hundred men—draughted from 
their various cells, alldressed in black—stood 
in a long silent line against the wall of the long 
plain, cold vaulted corridor; where, over every 
two dozen heads, swung a huge brass lamp. 
We stood silent as a funeral-train. The women, 
also in black, were in a neighbouring gallery 
far out of our sight. By sad glimpses down 
a neighbouring dormitory I could see more 
men dressed in black ; who, from time to 
time, paced backward and forward. ‘These, 


I afterwards found, were men doomed also 
to be burnt, not for murder—no, but for) 
having a creed unlike that of the Jesuits, | 


Whether I was to be burnt or not [ did not 
know ; but I took courage, because my dress | 
was like that of the rest, and the monsters 
could not dare to put two hundred men at| 
once into one fire; though they did hate all | 
who love doll-idols and lying miracles, 
Presently, as we waited sad and silent, 
aclers came round and handed us each a 
ong yellow taper and a yellow scapular or 
tabard, crossed behind and before with red 
crosses of Saint Andrew. These were the San- | 
bevitos that Jews, Turks, Sorcerers, witches, 
Heathen or perverts from the Roman Catho- | 
lie Church are compelled to wear. Next, 
came the gradation of our ranks. Those 
who had relapsed, or who were obstinate, 
during their accusations, wore the Sambarra ; 
which is grey, with a man’s head burning 
on red faggots painted at the bottom, an 
all round, reversed flames, and winged and 
armed black devils horrible to behold. I, 
and seventy others, wore these; and I lost 
all hope. My blood turned to ice. I could 
scarcely keep myself from swooning. After 
this distribution, they brought us, with hard, 
mechanical regularity, ‘pasteboard conical 
mitves (carrochas) painted with flames and 
devils, with the words soRcERER and HERETIC 
written round the rim. Ouwr feet were all 
bare ; the condemned men, pale as death, 
now began to weep, and keep their faces 
covered with their hands; round which the 
beads were twisted. God only—by speaking 


| thy attributes ! 
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from Heaven—could save them, A rough, 
hard voice now told us we might sit on the 
ground till our next orders came. The old 
men andthe boys smiled as they eagerly sat 
down ; for this small relief came to them | 
with the refreshment of a pleasure. 

At four o’clock they brought us bread and 
figs, which some dropped by their sides and | 
others languidly ate. I refused mine, butg | 
guard prayed me to put it in my pocket, for] 
may yet have had need of it. It was as ifan | 
angel had comforted me. At five o'clock, at | 
daybreak, it was a ghastly sight to see 
shame, fear, grief, despair written on our pale, | 
livid faces, Yet not one but felt an under | 
current of joy at the prospect of any release, | 
even by death. 

Suddenly, as we look at each other with 
ghastly eyes, the great bell of the Giraldg | 
began to boom, with a funeral knell, long and | 
slow. It was the signal of the Gala:day of | 
the Holy Office. It was the signal for the | 
people to come to the show. We were filed | 
out one by one. As I passed the gallery in | 
the great hall I saw the Inquisitor, solema | 
and stern, in his black robes, throned at the | 
gate. Beneath him was his secretary, witha 
list of the citizens of Seville in his wiry | 
twitching hands. The room was full of the | 
anxious frightened burghers ; who, as their | 
names were called, and a prisoner passed | 


through, moved to his trembling side t 


serve as his Godfather in the Act of Faith, | 
The honest men shuddered as they took their | 
place in the horrible death procession; the 
time-serving men smiled at the Inquisitor, 
and bustled forward. ‘this was thought an 
honourable office, and was sought after by | 
hypocrites, and suspected men afraid of the 
Church’s sword, | 
The procession commenced with the Do | 
minicans, whose founder instituted the Inqué 
sition. Before them flaunted the banner of | 
the order, representing in glistening em- 
broidery that burns in the sun and shines | 
like a mirror, the frocked Saint; holding « | 
threatening sword in one hand, and, in the | 
other, an olive-branch, with the motto Justice | 
and mercy. God of love, what a mockery of | 
Behind the banner came the | 
prisoners, in their yellow scapulars, holdin 
their lighted torches ; their feet bleeding wi 


, the stones, and their less frightened godfathers, 


gay in cloak, and sword, and ruff, tripping | 
along by their side, holding their plumed hats | 
in their hands. The street, and windows were | 
crowded with careless eyes. Children were held 
up to execrate us as we passed to our torturing | 
death. The auto-da-fé was always a holiday 
sight to the craftsmen and apprentices: i 
drew more than even a bull-tight ; because | 
of the touch of tragedy about it. Our pro 
cession, like a long black snake, wound om, 
with its banners and crosses; its shaved 
monks and mitred bare-footed prisoners; 
through street after street, heralded 
soldiers who ran before to clear a way for 
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us—to stop mules, displace fruit-stalls| blessing, the power of changing those its 
and street-performers and their laughing | walls once had shut on, turning out—meek as 
andiences. We at last reached the Church of| the lambs he saw around him; so tranquil 
All the Saints ; where, tired, dusty, bleeding, | and devout—those who had once been cruel 
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| for the Grand Inquisitor und his counsel, 
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which sat the criminals in their yellow and 
| flame-striped tabards, with their godfathers, 
| The doomed ones came last ; the more inno- 
| centfirst. Those who entered the black-hung 
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| sometimes represented men tried for heresy 


| since been confiscated and their effigies 
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With the Inquisition. 


| Quisitors, and flaunting court—the Provincial 





| and faint, we were to hear mass, 


The church had a grave-vault aspect and | 
was dreadful as a charnel-house. ‘The great 
altar was veiled in black, and was lit with six 
silver candles, whose flames shone like yellow 
stars, with clear twinkle, and a soft halo 
round each black, fire-tipped wick. On each 
side of the altar—that seemed to bar out God 
avd his mercy from us, and to wrap the very | 
gun in a grave-cloak—were two thrones, one | 


another for the King and his court. The one | 
was filled with sexton-like lawyers; the other | 
with jewelled and feathered men. 

In front of the great altar, and near the | 
door—where the blessed daylight shines with | 
hope and joy ; but not for us—is another altar | 
on which six gilded and illuminated missals | 
laid open ; those books of the Gospels, too, in 
which I had once read such texts as—God is | 
love; Forgive as ye would be forgiven ;| 
Faith, hope, charity: these three, but the| 
greatest of these is charity. Near this lesser 
altar the executive monks had raised a 
balustraded gallery with bare benches; on 


church first, passing up nearest to the altar, 
sat there, either praying, or in a frightened 
trance of horrid expectancy. The trembling 
living corpses wearing the yellow and ved 
mitres, came last, preceded by a gigantic 
crucifix, the face turned rrom them. 
Immediately following these poor mitred 





| men came servitors of the Inquisition, earry- 


ing four human effigies fastened to long 
staves, and four chests containing the bones 
of those men who had died in the claws of 


| the Inquisition before the fire could be got 
| ready. The coffers were painted with flames 
| and demons, and the effigies wore the dread- 
| ful mitre and the crimson and yellow shirt, 


all a-flame with typical paint. ‘The effigies 


since their death, and whose estates had 


doomed to be burnt, as a warning for no 
me within their reach to differ in opinion 


Every prisoner being now in his place—god- 
ers, torchmen, pikemen, musketeers, in- 


of the Augustins mounted the pulpit, followed 
his ministrant, and preached a stormy, 
ouncing, exulting sermon, half an hour 
(it seemed a month of anguish), in 
which his “burning eloquence” compared | 
the Church to Noah’s ark; but with this 
erence, that those animals who entered it 
ore the deluge came out of it unaltered, 
While the blessed Inquisition had, by God’s' 





as wolves, and savage and daring as lions, 

This cruel, mocking sermon over, two 
readers mounted the pulpit to shout the list 
of the names of the condemned, their crimes 
(now, for the first time, known to them) and 
their seutences, We grew all ears, and 
trembled as each name was read. 

As each name was called the alcaid led out 
the owner of it from his pen to the middle of 
the gallery opposite the pulpit, where he 
remained standing, taper in hand ; after the 
sentence, he was led to the altar, where he 
had to put his hand on one of the missals, 
and to remain there on his knees, 

At the end of each sentence, the reader 
Ar |e to pronounce ina loud angry voice, a 
full confession of faith, which he exhorted us 
(the guilty) to join in with heart and voice. 
Then we all returned to ourplaces, My offence 
I found, was having spoken bitterly of the 
Inquisition, and called a crucifix a mere bit of 
eut ivory. I was therefore declared excom- 
municated, my goods confiscated to the king, 
and I was banished Spain, and condemned to 
the Havannah galleys for five years, with the 
following penances: I must renounce all 
friendship with heretics and suspected per- 
sons; I must, for three years, confess and 
communicate three times a month ; I must 
recite five times a day, for three years, the 
Pater and Ave Maria in honour of the Five 
Wounds; I must hear mass and sermon 
every Sunday and feast-day ; and, above all, 
I must guard carefully the secret of all I 
had said, heard, or seen in the holy office 
(which oath, as the reader will observe, I 
have carefully kept). 

The sentence once read, and the worst 
known, even the condemned seemed happier ; 
and every one fell to eating the figs and 
bread he had no appetite for in the morning; 
for we were all worn out with our long fast. 

The Inquisitor then quitted his seat, re- 
sumed his robes, and, followed by twenty 
priests each with a staff in his hand, he 
passed into the middle of the church; and, 
with divers prayers, some of us were relieved 
from excommunication, each of us receiving 
a buffet from a priest. Once, such an insult 
would have'sent the blood in a rush to my 
head, and I had died but I had given a 
return blow; now, so weak and broken- 
spirited was I, [ broke into tears, 

All this time the fussy, frightened citizen 
who served as my godfather had not dared 
even to give me a pinch of snuff or to answer 
any of my anxious questions ; now my sen- 


tence was commuted, he bowed, chatted, and 


handed me his snuff-box, which I refused 
with contempt and indignation. But he 
only shrugged his shoulders and stammered 
an apology. 

Now, one by one, the condemned, faint and 
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staggering, were brought in to hear their! on the other a naked sword thrust through a 
sentence, which they did with a frightened laurel crown, Next came a green crogg 
vacancy inconceivably touching. A devil muffled in black, followed by nobles and 
would have shed tears to see them; but the | Familiars of the Inquisition dressed in robes 





Inquisitors were gossiping among themselves 
iol scarcely looked at them; so surfeited 
were these priests with their enemies’ blood. 

Every sentence ended with the same cold 
mechanical formula: That the holy office, 
being unhappily unable to pardon the pri- 


soners, on account of their relapse and im-| 


penitence, found itself obliged to punish them 
with all the rigour of earthly law, and there- 
fore delivered them with regret to the hands 
of secular justice, praying it to use clemency 
and mercy towards the wretched men; saving 
their souls by the punishment of their bodies, 
and recommending death, but not the effusion 
of blood. Hypocrites ! 

At the word blood, the justice hangmen 
stepped forward and took possession of their 
bodies ; the aleaid first striking each of them 
on the chest, to show that they were now 
abandoned to the rope and fire. 

A month before this auto-da-fé, the minis- 
ters of the Inquisition preceded ‘by their 
banner, georgeous and luminous with sacred 
symbols, had gone in cavalcade from the 
Palace of the Holy Office to the Cathedral 
Square and proclaimed the ceremony with 
drums, trumpets, and clashing of brass, to 
the great crowd that thronged to hear the 
good news. 

Our present auto-da-fé was to celebrate the 
king's marriage, and was to be followed by 
great bull fights. 
square a great theatre, fifty feet long, raised 
to a level with the king’s balcony. All round 
ran an amphitheatre of thirty steps, for the 
Council of the Inquisition and the king’s 
ministers, Above these, and higher than the 


They had erected in the | 


adorned with white and black crosses, edg 
|with gold. The train was closed by fifty 
| halberdiers, or Guards of the Inquisition, clad 
in white and black, and commanded by the 
‘hereditary Protector of the Inquisition in the 
Archbishoprie of Seville. 

The standard and cross were fixed above 
the royal seat, and the Dominicans, who had 
been all night singing hymns and thirsting 
for our blood, drew up in line, as the king 
and ladies at that moment appeared in the 
balconies, in a blaze of colour and splendour, 
like a sun-burst. 

This was at eight o’clock. The charcoal- 
burners were placed on the left of the king's 
box, the guard on the right. The great 
pasteboard effigies were placed prominently 
at one end of the amphitheatre, Next filed in, 
sad and slow, the hundred men condemned 
to the fire; cords round their necks, the 
three-feet-high flame-coloured mitres on their 
heads ; their feet bare ; the torches shaking 
|in their trembling hands. 

Next, each led between two familiar, 
came the commuted ; and, last of all, the 
innocent. Some of the condemned had gags 
in their mouths, to prevent any outburst of 
blasphemy, and they were each of them sur 
rounded by four or five friars, holding cruei- 
fixes to their eyes, and exhorting them, augrily 
and noisily, to repent. 

Having passed under the king’s balcony, 
and then round the amphitheatre, they were 
placed on the left hand of the amphitheatre, 
| between the familiars and the priests; who 
exhorted them continually to repent. 

Next arrived the bauner of the parish of 





kiug’s seat, was the Grand Inquisitor’s place, Saint Sebastian, the Inquisition Council, the 
under a gilt and crimson dais. On the left Inquisitors, the Qualifiers, and a long pro 
of the theatre was a second amphitheatre, cession of secular and religious dignitaries, 
where the criminals sat and trembled. The | who placed themselves on the right side of the 
tire shone on their pale faces. In the midst | theatre, surrounding the Grand Inquisitor’s 
was a smaller scaffold, with two cages, for|chair. Last of all came the Grand Inquisitor, 
more penned-up criminals, to hear their sen- | robed in violet, attended by the President of 
tences in. There were in front of this, three |the Council of Castille; and when he (the 
special chairs, for the preachers and readers | archdevil) took his seat, the President bowed 
of the sentences ; and near these chairs was | and retired. 

a temporary altar, hung with black. | ‘Then mass was again said, and the priest, 
The king had the queen on his left hand, | leaving the altar, sat down: upon which, 
and the queen’s mother on his right. ‘The | Inquisitor, putting on pontitical robes and 
court ladies filled the rest of the balcony ;| mitre, bowed first to the altar, and then to 
which, with their flowers and dresses, seemed the king; and, ascending the steps of the 

as if heaped with nosegays, There were also|throne, a servitor bearing the cross, 

separate seats for the ambassadors, the city |aloud the oath by which the King of Spaim 

judges, and the people. |had bound himself to protect at all hazards, 
The procession consisted of, first, one hun- | even to the loss of his kingdom, the Catholi¢ 


dred charcoal men, armed with pike and 
musket, and laden with billets of wood; then 
the Dowinicans, carrying a white cross; 
then the Duke of Medina Ceeli, bearing, as is 
the hereditary privilege of his family, the 
great red damask bauner of the Inquisition, 
which has on one side the arms of Spain, and 


Faith, to extirpate heresy, and to support the 
Inquisition, ‘Then the king, taking off his 
hat (the great sword held unsheathed bys 
chamberlain at his left side), swore to observe 
the oath. A 
The Inquisitor unrobed and resumed his 
place, while the same oath was admini 
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toall present. Next, there was a sermon by 
| a Dominican, praising the Inquisition, and 
| denouncing heresy, and the procession moved 
| towards the piles, now dry, piled and stacked 
| with wood billets and faggots. 

A few horrid moments of rivetting col- 

lars, blankets : a twist or two of the garotte 
| for the least guilty: a struggle herve and 
there, with a demoniac yell, soon stifled by 
cruel hands and driving blows. The fires were 
lit. Now the excitement in the boxes got 
ter and greater, The fans agitated in 
k waves; the silk dresses too, waved like 
flowery meadows in the March winds. But 
| no pity not a tear. The flame raged with 
| cruel leaps and mounts ; it drove up in great 
quivering pyramids, that the wind now and 
| drifted out in horizontal banners, show- 
_ ing black bodies, black burning stakes, and 
| thin hands clasped together in prayer. Higher 
| and higher mounted the great twisted columns 
| of smeke ; now turning to roaring and racing 
| masses of living fire, furiously, wrathfully, 
| and gluttonously hungering for victims. 
_ I tossed down the book, surfeited with the 
| horrors of the scene. “ How long,” I cried, 
| in a burst of indignation, “is man to turn 
earth into hell? how long to use Thy name 
asa mask for his most loathsome wickedness 
—how long— ?” 

“Halloh !” said the consul’s voice behind 
| me, “What is the matter? I hope Pepe has 
| not been impudent! O, I see you’ve got hot 

over that curious little book about the 

uisition. Take care. Remember we are 

| i —. Pepe, bring some glasses; and, if I 

catch you listening again ! I must 

stow away that book before the Archbishop 

| comes, Never mention the Inquisition, my 

| dear Don Fulano, to a Spaniard. There isa 
proverb of Andalucia : 


** Con el ojo y la Fé 


: Nunca me burlare.” 
| Briefly thus : 


‘*In my Faith and in my eye, 
No one has a right to pry.” 


| CHLOROFORM. 
Harvey's discovery of the circulation of 
| the blood, and Jenner's introduction of vac- 
| Ghation, stand out as great achievements of 
thepast. Our own day has witnessed a dis- 


ny scarcely less important than either ; 
/Mmely, that by which surgical operations, 


however serious and agonising, may be un- 
— painlessly and indeed unconsciously. 
ittle ore than half a score years ago, the 
maifferer, the subject of operation, was obliged 

| @ meet the pain inflicted by the surgeon’s 
with a bold front and determined cou- 

Tage; or, if his heart failed, he was carried to 
eeerrsting table in a paroxysm of fear, and 
hand and foot, while the wholesome 
M@putation was effected. The first year’s! 
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man, come to pursue his studies at the 
hospital, seldom escaped his initiatory faint- 
ing, while witnessing the cries and struggles 
of the hapless patient. Operations had to 
be deferred again and again, because the 
latter feared to encounter the attendant 
pain; and often they were at last sub- 
mitted to when the chance of cure had 
almost sed, Not uncommonly it hap- 
pened that he who believed he had made up: 
his mind to meet the necessary evil bravely 
and unflinchingly, suddenly lost all control 
at the first step of the operation, and had 
to be restrained by main force until it was 
completed. ‘The soldier who never feared 
death itself on the battle-field, recoiled from 
the deliberate wound inflicted by the surgeon’s 
scalpel ; and it is reported of a gallant officer 
in her Majesty’s navy—who had been fore- 
most in many a desperate fight, and who 
was reputed to be one of the bravest of ad- 
mirals—that, having expressed his readiness 
to submit to the removal of a small tumour 
which had appeared on the site of a wound 
received in action, he took to his heels as soon 
as he caught sight of the surgeon’s knife, 
and left the operator and his assistant in sole 
possession of the field, 

Since the employment of chloroform, the 
sufferer may walk to the operating theatre, free 
from all dread of pain; or, if much debili- 
tated by disease, or the patient be one of the 
gentler sex, the cup of Lethe can be adminis- 
tered in bed; and, when unconsciousness is 
produced, he or she is carried to the table, 
the operation is completed, and the subject 
of it awakes as from a tranquil sleep, com- 
fortably arranged in bed, and filled with 
wonder and gratitude that the dreaded 
calamity is past. 

Walking through one of the large hospitals, 
we saw a cheery little woman of two or 
three and twenty, who was carefully nursing 
what remained of an amputated arm. We 
were told that this patient had been afflicted 
with a rapidly spreading erysipelas of the fore- 
arm, which had destroyed most of the tex- 
tures of the limb, and which, if allowed to 
invade the centre of the body, would have 
been beyond control or remedy. The seve- 
rity of the disease had entirely prostrated 
the woman’s strength, and the additional 

ain and shock of removing the limb would 
nave been hazardous in the extreme. A 
dose of chloroform, however, had saved the 
patient. both the pain and the shock, and, next 
morning, she had exchanged the anxious 
symptoms of exhausting disease, for a bright 
and cheerful countenance ;—her system bear- 
ing with impunity the healthy wound made 
by the surgeon’s knife, while it threatened 
to succumb to the putrid and disorganised 
limb. 

We saw, also, the robust occupant of 
a bed in the men’s ward, vigilantly guard- 
ing an apparatus ate a hen+coop, 
which kept the weight of the bed-clothes 
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from pressing on his fractured leg. He! 
seemed distressed if any one walked. across) 
the floor, as. if the slightest motion pained | 
him; but was. perfeetly ready to divulge, 
the, nature of his. accident, when he saw 
there was no intention of disturbing his) 
disabled limb. He had suffered a compound | 
fracture of the leg, bya loaded wagon passing 
over it, and had been, carried to the nearest 
police station, The pain was so intense when 
he was lifted a second time to be taken to the | 
hospital, that he would. have surely fainted | 
outright, had not a dose of chloroform been 
administered to him, and enabled him to be 
borne safely and insensibly to the hospital. | 
“There was some fear,” he remarked, “ in 
the minds of the doctors: that they might yet | 
have to make him a one-legged pensioner ;” 
but he was ready to submit to the necessary 
operation, on condition that the dose of day 
before yesterday should be repeated. 

To a third patient chloroform had been 
given, to produce unconsciousness during the | 
painful and periodical dressing of an exten- 
sive burn ; and to a fourth, during the appli- 
cation of a powerful caustic. 

Since the employment of chloroform, as 
many lives have been saved by immunity 
from the effeets of anxious expectation, as 
from relief from actual pain, It is, moreover, 
no mean achievement, to spare the subjects of 
these terrible calamities the mere recollection | 
of what was once endured; not alone to 
secure the painlessness, but even the uncon-| 
sciousness of what then occurred, Those 
only who have encountered such a torture 
can tell with, what horror each incident is 
recalled, and how willingly they would be 
free from the very remembrance of it. 

But the benefits of chloroform are not con- 
fined solely to the patient ; they extend to 
the medical practitioner. While it saves one | 
the suffering, it spares the other the pain of) 
inflicting it. Few operators have become so) 
hardened by education and custom, as to be, 
heedless of the agony and regardless of the 
shriek of pain, Cheselden, one of the most 
successful operators of his day, felt.sick, before | 
an operation, at the thought of the pain he 
was about to inflict; although, during its 





| 
| 
performance his coolness never forsook him. | 
Such experience is shared by many surgeons ; 
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of the antagonistic muscles. Now, a full dose 
of chloroform produces the necessary relaxa- 
tion, and the surgeon seldom needs more 
than a single assistant to do all that is re. 
quired. Tender age, again, offers no impedi-, | 
ment toits administration, It has been given 
with impunity to the youngest children, and 
for hours continuously. One remarkable 
case is recorded: an infant, a month old, 
being seized with convulsions, and all other 
remedies having been applied ineffectually, 
chloroform, as. a last resort, was. adminis. 
tered, and, the fit returning as the effect of 
the drug passed off, the inhalation was kept 
up for twenty-four hours continuously; no, | 
less than ten fluid ounces having been ex- 
pended. The result of the treatment. waa, | 
that, at last, the convulsion was subdued, and 
the child made a perfect recovery. 

Lastly, we read that chloroform has proved 
valuable in detecting cases of imposture 
practised by prisoners and mendicants. Pre- 
tended. paralysis and contractions of the limbs, | 
at once vanish under its potent influence, 
and, not long ago, a continental doctor em- | 
ployed it successfully to expose the deceptions 
of a pretended mute. The impostor had in- 
tended to quarter himself upon, one of the 
cantonal hospitals; but, under chloroform, 
unluckily betrayed his power of speech in an 
involuntary, and not very gentle manner. 

The history of the introduction of anms- 
thesia, as that condition is termed in which 
the body is rendered insensible to pain, is 
very interesting. It would seem that the 
idea of annulling the pain of operations, is 
really one of great antiquity. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans endeavoured to effect 
this by the administration of mandragora, a 
herb of the nightshade family ; opium and 
other narcotics were similarly employed ; 
and there is evidence that the Chinese, more 
than two thousand years ago, used Indian 
hemp for a like purpose. Middleton, in his 
tragedy of Women Sewais of Women, pub- 
lished in sixteen hundred and fifty-seven, 
alluding to this, says: 

‘* T'll imitate the pities of old surgeons 
To this lost limb : who, ere they show their art, 
Cast one asleep, then cut the diseased part.” 


During the last and present centuries, | 











who, less gifted than, Cheselden, control their various imperfect attempts were made to 
emotions less, and consequently endanger supersede pain; but the results, being un- | 
their patients more. Possessed of the means! satisfactory, were not. pursued to their 


of abrogating, the pain, the compunction legitimate conclusions, The birth of the 
about inflicting it of course vanishes, and the| modern practice of anmsthesia really dates 
surgeon is more equal to his responsibility. | no further back than the year eighteen hun- 

Another example of the assistance chloro-| dred and forty-six, Mr. Morton, practising 
form renders to the surgeon may be instanced,!as a dentist in Boston, United States, then 
in the reduction of dislocations. Formerly, in! hit upon the plan of producing unconscious- 
dislocations of the hip and shoulder, if much ness by the inhalation of the vapour of sul- 
time had elapsed since the accident, not only phuric ether, which he dignified by the name 
had several strong men, with cordsand pulleys, | of Letheon, intending to reserve his discovery 
to take part in the operation, but the patient for his own benefit, The secret was soon 
had to be weakened. by bleeding, warm baths,| divulged, however, and the Letheon was 
and tartar emetic, to overcome the resistance! speedily employed in graver operations thas 
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'| various substances which had 


| menter having provided 
‘ tumbler or finger-glass, a portion of each 
| selected fluid was poured into the bottom 





| Mined and alarming manner. More noise 
| still, and much motion. 
| overtook Doctor Keith’s feet and legs, making | 
| valorous efforts to overturn the tathe 

|| probably to annihilate everything that was 
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that of tooth extraction. So heartily was the 
discovery welcomed by some leading surgeons 


| in Great Britain, that its announcement 


seemed half expected. The scientific world 


once roused on the subject, it was soon felt 
| that other agents must possess like proper- 
| ties, and that ether had many attendant 
| inconveniences, being bulky, unpleasant to 
| gmell, and not very manageable, 
| fessor Simpson, of Edinburgh, belongs the 


To Pro- 


distinguished credit of introducing chloro- 
form ; which has nearly superseded all other 
anesthetics. Possessed with the notion that 


| something better than ether existed in the 


chemical world, the Professor set about 
deliberately to examine any volatile sub- 
stances which afforded promise of reveal- 
ing the required properties, Various gases 
and liquids were experimented upon ; and, 
at last, chloroform—a ponderous liquid which 
rovoked no great expectations, and only 
on as a chemical curiosity in the labora- 


| tory—was brought to the trial, Doctor Simp- 
| gon, with his two assistants, sat down late 
| one night, after an arduous day’s toil; and, 


when most physicians as well as patients 
were wrapped in sleep, began to inhale 
een collected. 
A small bottle of chloroform had been raked 
up out of some obscure corner, and was to 
take its turn with the rest. Each experi- 
himself with a 


of it, and the glass was placed over warm 
water to favour the evolution of vapour. 
Holding the mouth and nostrils over the 


| vessels, these votaries of science courageously 
| explored this terra incognita by inhaling 
| one vapour after another. 
| charged his tumbler from the small bottle 
| of chjoroform, when immediately, says Pro- 
| fessor Miller, An unwonted hilarity seized 


At last, each 


the party; they became bright-eyed and 
very happy, and conversed with such in- 
telligence as more than usually c armed 


| other listeners, who were not taking part in 


the proceedings: But, suddenly, there was a 
talk of sounds being heard like those of a 
cotton-mill, louder and louder; a moment 


| more, then all was quiet, and then—a crash. 


On awaking, Doctor Simpson's first percep- 
tion was mental. “This is far stronger and 
better than ether,”. he said to himself. His 
second was to note that he was prostrate on) 
the floor, and that his friends were confused 
and alarmed. Hearing a noise, he turned 
round and saw his assistant Doctor Duncan 
beneath a chair; his jaw dropped, his eyes 
staring, and his head half bent under him ; 
quite unconscious, and snoring in a deter-' 


And then his eyes! 
or more 


pon it. | 


CHLOROFORM. 


All speedily regained their senses, and, from 
that day—or, rather, from the middle of that 
night—dates the discovery of the marvellous 
properties of chloroform. A patient was 
found in the Royal: Infirmary, who sub- 
mitted to its influence during operation, and 
who awoke up afterwards, quite unconscious 
of what had happened, with a merry eye and 
placid countenance. Henceforward, ether 
was all but abandoned ; and chloroform is 
now used, more or less, in every public hos- 
pital both in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent. 

In writing a biography of this new child 
of science, it can never be forgotten how 
nearly it was being strangled at its very 
birth. In the very first surgical case in 
which it had been intended to give chloro- 
form, Doctor Simpson was unable to be 
ae and it was consequently withheld, 

he patient who had thus to bear the pain of 
the proceeding unanesthetised died suddenly 
after the first incision had been made, and 
with the operation uncompleted. Had chloro- 
form been administered with the same result, 
it would, of course, have been regarded as the 
cause of the accident, and might have proved 
its coup-de-grace. Escaped this danger, the 
prejudices excited against it were so strong 
that the greatest caution was needed to carry 
it safely through its infancy. When Doctor 
Simpson was first introducing anesthetics 
into his special department of practice, he 
purposely abstained from employing any in 
the case of one particular lady for whom he 
had reason to anticipate coming evil. His 
fears were realised ; for the patient, though 
escaping with life, made a most protracted 
recovery. The acquaintances of the lady, 
strong in opposition to the unnatural inno- 
vation then much talked of, and bent on 
regarding this as the source of the entire 
mischief, asserted that the quantity of the 
anzesthetic vapour which had been adminis- 
tered to their unfortunate friend was so great, 
that me felt the odour of it quite oppressive 
when calling to ask after her, even days after. 
The simple answer to all this was, that not a 
drop of the supposed agent had ever been in 
the house, 

Devout and well-meaning people were 
persuadea that to seek immunity from the 
pain which God in His good Providence had 
seen fit to inflict upon them, was in the 
highest degree sinful, and that our wives and 
mothers, in seeking to annul suffering which 
had been entailed upon them as part of the 
primeval curse, were “ yielding to a decoy of 


| Satan, apparently offering itself to help 


woman, but which, in the end, would harden 


society and rob God of the dove supe cries 


which arise in time of trouble for help.” 
These small theologians, indeed, were scarcely 
tranquillised by being shown that, to be con- 
sistent, they must uproot no more thorns 
and thistles, and that eo whose good 
offices they were so willing to accept on a 
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bed of sickness, were, according to their 
theory, criminals of the deepest dye, daily 
and hourly attempting to alleviate pain, and 
to avert the death which had been pro- 
nounced upon all men. On this point it was 
with great truth remarked, that “ whatever 
is true in point of fact, or humane and mer-' 
ciful in point of practice, will find no con-| 
demnation in the word of God.” 

The objections of hostile physicians as-' 
sumed another form. One condemned a 
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(Conducted by 


duced, and may again produce, death, is by 


far the most valid; and one which demands 
the gravest consideration. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that when we hear from 
time to time about fatal cases, no mention is 
made of the thousands of instances in which 
chloroform is constantly given with impunity 
and with the happiest results. The unini- 
tiated may be led to suppose that it is seldom 
se and, when it is, only at considerable 
vazard, The truth is, that this agent has 


remedy, which rendered a patient, as he been administered in Europe and America, 
asserted, “druvk and insensible.” Another probably hundreds of thousands of times, and 
asserted that pain was desirable and salutary, | the reputed deaths collected from all these 
and that the expression of it should be! quarters are very little over half a hundred, 
regarded as a healthy indication. Even the! Although used most extensively to abate the 


chief of the army medical staff recommended | 
the surgeons, during the Crimean war, not to’ 
use chloroform ; as the pain inflicted by the 
knife was a wholesome stimulus, and its 
abolition likely to be injurious, Practitioners 
were found who did not hesitate to affirm | 
that much which was said about suffering 


pangs of maternity, there has not in these 
cases been a single death recorded when the 
agent was administered by a qualified medical 
man. It may, we think, be affirmed without 


| exaggeration, that every one who starts on a 


railway journey encounters an almost equal 
risk ; and the proportionate number of acci- 


and agony was sentimental nonsense, and|dents which occur from sea-bathing and 
that doctors who pandered to the morbid skating are annually greater. The danger, 
tastes of dilettanti patients were committing | indeed, of inhaling chloroform is fractional, 
amoral wrong. In justice to the profession | while the benefit it confers on humanity is 
in general, however, it must be said, that| incalculable. The science of ansthetics ig 
such expressions of opinion were quite ex- yet young. Further experience will pro- 
< ional, | bably still further diminish the slight risk 
‘he community generally, who are not; which anesthesia entails, 

ene with theological oe pretesiens, TE PSR Pee 
scruples, had two principal objections. First | ; ‘ 

the varesd of Slee Sadionabens and, | TWO LEAVES FROM THE DEVIL'S 
secondly, the fear of fatal results. The former | BOOK. 

arises purely from the absence of experience,; My dear and excellent friend Albion Bull, 
and a distrust of encountering whatever we | who knows, and often deplores, my too great 
are *:naccustomed to. The same suspicion at- | affection for all things Parisian, had thought 
taches itself to most innovations ; extending | it necessary to administer a few nasty knocks. 
even to matters of luxury or convenience, | to the French nation, the last time I saw him 
Lord Campbell in his Lives of the Chancellors | before starting for the metropolis of France, 

tells us that when he first travelled from 





Edinburgh to London in the mail-coach, the | 
time was reduced from twelve or fourteen 
days—which the journey had previously 
occupied—to three nights and two days. 
“This new and swift travelling from the 
Scotch capital,” he adds, “ was wonderful, and 
I was gravely advised to stop a day at York, 
as several passengers who had gone through 
without stopping, had died of apoplexy from 
the rapidity of the motion.” 

Whatever dread a person may at first feel 
to inhale a dose of chloroform, nearly Senee 
vanishes with the first trial. Our conscious-| 
ness is always destroyed in natural sleep, and | 
we voluntarily yield ourselves up to it night 
after night without compunction or regret. | 
The only real difference between this and 
ansesthetic sleep is, that we yield ourselves 
up to the former to cure corporeal fatigue, 
and that experience has made us so familiar | 
with it, that we resign ourselves confidentially 
to its embraces; to the latter we submit for 
relief from physical pain: but, in default of 
experience, we dread to do so. 

Lhe objection that chloroform has pro- 


“ Above all things,” said this good and un- 
prejudiced gentleman, at the conclusion of a 
somewhat lengthened address; “above all 
things, I entreat you to observe the atro- 
cious nature of French literature generally, 
but more especially as it developes itself in 
the plays which appear, from time to time, 
upon their demoralised stage. And let me 
hear,” he added, “when you get back, what. 
you can possibly have to say in defence of a 
drama which is oue continual exposition of 
vice and immorality, which will shake your 
excellent principles to their centre, and send 
you out of the theatre degraded in yom own 
eyes by what you have had the misfortune to- 
witness.” 

Now, it so happened that, during my stay 
in the French capital, I had the opportunity 
of attending some of the earlier performances 
of two plays destined to take a high place in 
the favour of the play-going public (which 
means the whole public) of Paris, and with 
one of which the play-going public (which 
does Nor mean the whole ublic) of Londgn. 
has been made acquainted through a recent 
adaptation. 
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In accordance, then, with the request of 
my friend Mr. Bull, I proceeded on a certain 
evening in November last to the theatre 
which bears the name of La Gatté, and 
placing myself in a stalle d’orchestre awaited 
the rising of the curtain with some anxiety. 
|. “Now,” I said to myself, as the ominous 
| hammer of the prompter struck the three 
blows, which announce that the performance 
is about to begin—a sound, by the by, which 
is ever received by the audience with a loud 
hum of anticipated delight—* now for an ex- 
position of vice and immorality which will 
shake my excellent principles to their centre, 
| and send me out of the theatre degraded in 
_ my own eyes by what I have had the mis- 
, fortune to witness.” 

When the curtain fell that night upon the 
last act of one of the most touching and 

werful dramas which I had ever seen, I 
| retired like a solitary juryman, in my own 
| custody, to a neighbouring café, and there— 
| while consuming a very pleasant but harm- 
less mixture called un 
myself to consider my verdict, and to get my 
| answer ready for Mr. Albion Bull. 
| The play which I had just seen was called 


Les Crochets du Pére Martin ; and it may | 
as well be mentioned at once that les crochets | 
are a pair of wooden hooks, or yokes, which, | 
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| denial eles: His career is blasted at the 


outset, 

But the simple old porter is far from per- 
ceiving all this, and it is a painful thing to 
aee how completely and how easily he is 
taken in. The companions who are feasting 
at the son’s expense—nay, the very usurer 
who has brought him a fresh supply of 
money—all these are represented as clients 
who have come to consult the young advo- 
cate, and the father (whose presence seriously 
interferes with the festivities of the day) is 
ultimately got rid of by a story of a pretended 
lecture on law which the son is bound te 
attend as a part of his professional duties. 

It would not be easy to imagine anything 
more affeoting than this first portion of the 
play. The father so completely deceived. 
The son already unhappy in anticipation of 
a little-distant future, when all must come 
out. 

His credit gone as well as his money, the 
wretched boy yields at length to the request 
of his parents, who still live at Havre, that 
he will tear himself away from his profes- 


| sional avocations, and visit them for a day 


or two at least. The father and mother 
almost fight for possession of him on his 
arrival ; and, independently of the sufferings 
which the lad undergoes from anxiety about 


assing over the shoulders, sustain upon the| the future, it must be no small punishment 


k a kind of cradle, in which any burden | 


which has to be carried may be borne. They 
_ are worn by all French porters, 


Let me now see what I remember of this | 


Play. aun 
| The passenger who, arriving some forty 
— ago at the port of Havre, confided his 


uggage to the crochets of the commissionaire | whole fabric of this worthy couple’s hap 


to him to hear the continual allusions which 
are made to the severity of his studies and 
the predictions of future greatness in her son 
with which his poor old mother comforts 
herself. 

It is a blow which makes the spectator 
wince as if he had been struck, when the 


l- 
Martin, and, being safely lodged at the hotel, | ness is by one rude and terrible vd 


dismissed him with a fee of ten sous, would | 
have been surprised if any one had told him | 
that five of those small coins would be put | 


| aside towards the formation of a fund which 
| the unlearned porter was laying by in order 
that he might give an education to the son, 
whose advancement, though the child was 

yet but a baby in his mother’s arms, was the 
_ whole and sole object of the man’s ambition. 
| Yet it was so, and the privations which the 
honest couple endured became at last a habit 
and part of their nature. Little by little, by 
heroic endurance, by long self-sacrifice, by 
wiwearying industry, enough is amassed for 
|. the grand object, and the son, educated at 
such a cost, is sent to Paris to complete those 
studies which it is needful he should pass 
through in order to enter on the career of an 
advocate, while the father, a man now of 
some sixty years of age, is able to retire and 
spend his declining years in a well-earned 
Tepose, 

Once, and once only, he goes to Paris to 
pay a visit to his son. The lad is taken by 
surprise, and is found surrounded by disso- 

companions. His idleness and extra- 
Vagance have rendered his father’s self- 








shivered to pieces in an instant. It is a 
whole life’s object gone in a moment. A 
lifetime’s hope withdrawn. 

The usurer before spoken of, becoming 
impatient for his money, makes a journey to 
Havre, and, getting the Pére Martin alone, 
reveals to him, in a long and dreadful scene, 
the true condition of his son’s affairs—the 
hideous amount of his debts—the accursed 
history of his idleness, his dissipation, his 
spendthrift folly. 

I remember, then, all this—and what 
besides ? That the old porter, true to a life 
of unselfishness, is, even in his first horror 
and indignation, mindful of others, and re- 
solves thut, though the ruin which has fallen 
upon them cannot be hidden from his wife, 
yet that her belief in the son whom she has 
made an idol of shall be left to her—lest, if 
the veil were torn aside, the truth should 
kill her. So he takes upon himself the 
blame, and revealing to her that they are 
left without a penny in the world and that 


ithe shelter of the house over their heads 


must be theirs no longer, he yet attributes 
this disaster to the failure of a speculation in 
which he had embarked their little property, 








| 
| 
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of his accoutrements that his bulk is dimi- 
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and thus ineurs the whole responsibility of 
their ruin. A load, be it remembered, which | 
it is all the heavier to bear becatise the 
miserable boy who is, the cause of all this | 
wretchedness, having to be sent as an only, 
resource to sea, the mother attributes that 
misfurtune too—a greater one to her than the | 
ruin which has made it necessary—to the ill | 
suceess of the father’s speculation, 

It. was a delicate and charming touch—a 
fine trait of feeling in the eld porter, that in| 
his prosperous days, the crochets by the aid of | 
which he had earned so hard the means of 
resting from his labours in his declining 
years, were kept hung up in his room, in a 
place where everyone who entered the house 
must see them. Alas! the time has arrived 
when they must come down from the wall 
and. take their place again upon bis shou)ders. | 
And wher once more th old man—fearfully | 
altered, his modest bourgeo:s costu =e changed | 
for the patched and Sabie dress of a com- 
missionaire, staggers across the stage with a! 
burden on his back which would be no light | 
one for a man of half his years—it was then 
that the groans and cries of Dieu de Dieu ! 
frem the audience rose to such a storm that 
one half of the spectators was occupied in 
trying to hush the other, that the perform. 
ance might be heard. 

It is the sight of his father labouring thus 
that greets the son on his return, after a 
long absence, from sea. This is, perhaps, the | 
most powerful and. distressing scene in the! 
whole drama. Also is it the last of its kind. 
I remember that the play ends happily, and 
that this ending is brought about by no out- | 
rageous or clumsy machinery, but simply by | 
what is probable enough—that, by pata | 
money and certain other strokes of fortune in 
a sailor’s career, the son has amassed enough 
to secure the last years of his father and 
mother from want, and so the crochets once 
again may take their place against the wall. 

All these things I remember then. Yet 
such is the obtuseness or obliquity of my 
moral sense—such the laxness of those prin- 
ciples on which my friend Mr, Bull was good 
enough to congratulate me—that in all this 
I am unable to detect either vice or immo- 
rality ; but, on the contrary, about as strong | 
a protest against both the one and the other | 
as has been entered since the daysof William | 
Hogarth and his idle apprentice. 

“Well,” said I to myself, having nobody | 
else to speak to, “I suppose, in the next play 
I see, the inherent villany of the drama of 
France will come out in all its naked hideous- 
ness. I will go to-morrow to the Vaudeville, | 
and assist at the first representation of Le 
Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre. 


Il 


Tue corporal of Dragoons who sits next) 
me, and who has given hostages to the drama! 
at the playhouse-door, leaving there so many | 
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nished by about one-half, would astonish me | 
by his presence in an orchestra-staH; but 
that knowing how completely it is a part of | 
the present system in France to pet the 
army in every conceivable way, it would not | 
the least surprise me to hear that the mem- | 
bers of the military profession got their 
places im the theatre for half the sum | 
demanded of their more peaceful country. 
mer. I have, however, nothing to say against 
my neighbour; but, on the contrary, am | 
proud to be able to state, that he was ex. 
tremely courteous and affable to me, though 
he was a corporal, and I only a civilian; and | 
that he conversed freely with me between 
the acts, making many guileless inquiries 
relative to the manners and customs of the 
English, which it was my agreeable duty to 
answer in such French as I could command, 
and with an ingenuous modesty. 

What a house! What a country for the 
arts! The people on the Place de la Bourse | 
to-day were talking about the new play | 
almost as much as about francs. 

The corporal of Dragoons settled himself | 
in his place, with a deep-drawn breath of | 
prophetic satisfaction, as the curtain rose; | 
and I proceeded, for my part, to consider the | 
course of the play with close and critical 
attention. 

It isa good subject—poverty. And it is 
before me here in one of its most disastrous 
forms: the sudden poverty of one brought up 
in luxury, and with the prospect before him 
of a life in which even economy would be 
unnecessary. This man—Maxime de Champ. 
cey, a member of a good and ancient house— 
finds at his father’s death that the family | 
estate has, by a long series of imprudences 
and misfortunes kept concealed from him, 
been so deeply compromised, that he and his 
little sister are loft literally without a 
farthing in the world. This sudden change 
of circumstances, this unexpected contact 
with want, in one who has never even thought 
of the existence of poverty before, is a trial 
of which those can form. no conception who 
have not seen the results of such tragedies. 
I, for my part, have been brought in contact 
with such things in more than one instance, 
and have known a man, in the prime of 
youth and health, who died of such a stroke 
as this. 

The rising of the curtain, then, discovers 
Le jeune homme pauvre in the first misery 
of a newly-discovered ruin. He is living in 
a garret in the house which was once his 
father’s; and is at this particular moment, 
owing to a pride which he cannot master, 
and which forbids him to seek a temporary 
assistance in the shape of a loan, in such abso- 
lute want, that he is made acquainted with a 
sensation—which those who read these words 
have in all probability never known, and 
which, let us hope, will ever remain prac- 
tically a secret to them—the sensation 
hunger, without any reasonable prospect of 
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pelief It is while suffering thus, that he' Comfortable and happy in the convent where 


receives a visit from a friend of his prosper- 
ons days, and one to whom, by-the-by, he 
had at that time lent money. The chill 
indifference with which this last receives the 
news of his friend’s misfortunes is distressing 
enough to witness; though it is but justice 
to him to say, that their full extent, and the 
actual present condition of want which the 


unfortane Maxime is experiencing, is hidden | 


from him. At his departure he offers his 


starving friend a cigar ; and Maxime’s bitter | 


» smile as he accepts it, saying, as the door 
closes, “ It is something to have a cigar!” is 
not lost upon the audience. 


The corporal of Dragoons observes, at this | 
juncture, that he thinks this is “par trop fort,” | 


and that Maxime might very well, consider- 


ing his present position, have asked for a/ 


return of the loan which he had granted in 
his days of prosperity to the other, The 


remarks of the gallant corporal reach me) 


indistinctly and in a muffled tone, owing to a 
perfect grove of moustache through which 
they have to penetrate. I wish, with all my 
heart, that this garniture of his upper lip 
were equally efficacious to mitigate the 
flavour of the garlick with which this officer 
has solaced himself at his evening meal. It 


comes upon me with a blast like a simoom at | 


every communication. 

The next visit that Maxime receives, is 
from the old lawyer who is engaged in set- 
tling the family affairs, and in paying off the 
debts which Maxime’s father has left—his 


only legacy—to his son. “The man of busi-| 
ness arrives, big with proposals which are to, 
our Jeune homme 


make the fortune o 


pauvre. Let us hear them. The first is the 


offer of a large sum for the use of his name | 


in the prospectus of a Company, whose sol- 
vency is, from the nature of their scheme (into 
which we need not enter) doubtful in the 
last degree. It has been thought that the 
name of La Marquis de Champcey appearin 
among the members of such a Company will 
materially serve its interests, and a large sum 
is consequently offered to secure it. It is 
offered in vain. 

The next proposal is of a matrimonial 
kind. The daughter of a rich tradesman, 
the members of whose family, anxious to make 


her into a marquise, are ready to accept Le | 


Marquis de Champcey as a suitor for her 
hand—this young lady is to be had for the 
asking, It is a om which would relieve 
him altogether from his present difficulties. 
Yet this proposition is no more successful 
than the last ; and the old lawyer is informed 
by our Jeune homme pauvre that he himself 
18 not for sale—any more than his name. 

The man of business takes his departure, 
and Maxime is again left to himself, to his 
reflections, to his hunger. The temptations 
by which he has just been tried, would have 
had little force had the question been one of 
his own sufferings only. But it is not so. 


\she is being educated, the little sister of 
| Maxime is still unconscious of the disasters 


which have fallen upon her; and it is the 
‘thought that this child, whom Maxime 
‘regards more with a father’s love than a | 
| brother’s, must be removed from the protec- 
tion of her convent, and exposed to all the 
miseries. of poverty, unless the fortunes of | 
the house of De Champcey can in some man- 
ner be retrieved: it is this thought which 
gives to the temptations which have just 
been described a power which otherwise they 
would not have had. It is the wish to con- 
| tinne the child’s education, to keep her safe 
and happy in her convent, to amass against 
the time of her growing up a marriage 
dowry for her, that makes the unfortunate 
Maxime ready to undergo any humiliation, 
to accept any occupation that may consist | 
with honour. It is the existence of his 
little sister only that prevents Le Marquis de 
Champcey from oulstine as a common 
soldier. 

The corporal of Dragoons whispers hoarsely 
that the young man might do worse than | 
that. It is anything but a bad service just 
now, he says ; and I believe him. 

After brooding over these things for some | 
time, our Jeune homme pauvre dropping at 
|last from sheer exhaustion into an uneasy 
doze, is unconscious that the door of his | 
apartment has been softly opened, and that 
the wife of the porter of the house is in the 
| room, with a tray in her hands containing | 
all the materials for an excellent repast. She 
has been an old servant of the family, and to 
her horror has discovered, by an adroit sys- | 
tem of watching, that Maxime has been | 
without food for more than four-and-twenty 
hours, On waking up from his restless nap, | 
Maxime discovers the portiére arranging the || 
meal on a table by his side, and, recovering 
‘in a moment from his first impulse, which is 
‘to devour it, fiercely demands what she is | 
doing. The poor soul feigns astonishment at | 
his question, and in her turn asks if he had || 
not ordered the dinner to be sent—it had been 
| brought from the neighbouring restaurant— | 
was there some mistake? Yes—it is a mis- || 
| take, is the almost savage answer. But the | 
'portiére is not beaten yet—she hesitates, — 

“Possibly Monsieur has not yet dined—in 
that case, would this meal be good enough 
‘for him? It would be wasted if not eaten 
by him—” The proud man turns upon her || 
land forces her to own her harmless ruse, 
|“ It would give her more pleasure,” she says 
‘at last, “if he would eat her poor dinner than 
if he gave her fifty Napoleons.” 

What pride could be a match for such 
heavenly charity? Not that of Le Marquis 
de Champeey, 

“T cannot give you,” he says, with a change 
of tone full ef inexpressible feeling, “I can- 
not give you fifty Napoleons, But eat your 
dinner, I can—and will—” 
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This is such a touching scene, as it is 
represented on the stage, that the corporal 


of Dragoons is constrained to have recourse | 


to his handkerchief to staunch his tears. He 
is in time to catch them, All—except one, 
which, rolling down his moustache, drops 
from its extreme tip, and mingles with the 
dust upon tlie playhouse floor. A noble tri- 
bute. A pure and great appeal against the 
sentence of those Englishmen, particular] 
those who are meek and gentle church-digni- 
taries, full of loving-kindness, who would give 
both play and playhouses to the Devil. A 
confirmation strong of the words of that 
mighty moralist who thundered it into Bos- 
well’s ears, “ That he was a friend to public 
amusements, for that they kept the people 
from private vice.” 


IL 

Ir is to my mind a difficult thing to imagine 
a more romantic scene than a chateau in 
provincial France. 
Think of its high roof with dormer windows 
snugly ensconced in its steep and sloping 
sides. 
fish-ponds with fat old tench rooting about 
at the bottom, waiting to be caught on the 
next jour maigre. 
tively no space for description. 


It is to such a country house as I have | 


just hinted at that the scene now changes. 
The family of Laroque which inhabits it 
belongs to the tribe of the newly rich. It 
consists of an old father, Monsieur Laroque, 
his wife, much younger than himself, and a 
daughter, an only child. The other residents 
in the’ chateau are the governess of Made- 
moiselle Laroque, and a certain Mademoiselle 
Aubry, a poor—and it is needless to add 
touchy—relation. 


selle Laroque’s hand, completes such portion 
of the dramatis persone as, in this brief 
abstract of the piece, it is necessary we 
should come in contact with. 

Le jeune homme pauvre—abandoning his 
title, and appearing under a name which 
belongs to him through his mother’s family, 
enters this household in the capaeity of “ in- 
tendant,” a sort of steward or bailiff. But the 
inconsistency of his appearance and manners 
with his present occupation is not wholly lost 
upon those whom he has come amongst. Nor 
is the secret of his real name and title alto- 
gether his own. The governess who has been 
already alluded to, and who is possessed of 
some personal attractions and of a shrewd 
and scheming character, has been at the con- 
vent where Maxime’s sister is being educate, 
and has frequently seen him when he has 
visited the little girl at school. This governess, 


who, though Madempiselle Laroque is now} 


wn up, is retained as a sort of companion 
for her, falls in love with Le jeune homme 
uvre, and as the passion is not returned, 
it very soon (as is its habit when neglected) 
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Think of the house itself. | 
Think of the trim gardens, the oblong | 


Think—but I have posi- | 


A fatuous resident in the’ 
neighbourhood, who is a suitor for Mademoi- | 


(Conducted by 


changes into hate. The governess perceives, 
too, that Maxime is in love with Mademoj- 
selle Laroque, and reveals to that young lady 
the secret of his birth, representing him ag 
an adventurer who has come to the chiteau 
under false pretences, and whose real object 
is to retrieve the position of his family by 
rose Mademoiselle Laroque for her for- 
tune. The young lady, who, in her secret 
heart, is far from insensible to the merits of 
Le jeune homme pauvre, is so outraged at 
this as to treat him with a contempt verging 
upon insult, to which the nature of his situ- 
ation in the chiteau renders him peculiarly 
liable. It is painful in the extreme to wit- 
ness these scenes ; but indicating, as they are 
made to do, the perpetual struggles between 
the growing interest which Mademoiselle 
Laroque feels in Maxime and her indignation 
at what she believes to be his mercenary 
ambition, they form an important part in the 
drama, 

It must be acknowledged that this young 
lady is slow to believe that one so faultless 
in the discharge of all the duties which his 

resent situation involves, so unexceptionable 
in all his conduct as the new “intendant,” 
can be the wretch whom the governess repre- 
sents him to be. But she is convinced at 
last of his treachery, by the sight of an un- 
finished letter from Maxime, addressed to 
the old lawyer, who procured for him his 
san position in the household of the 
waroques, and in which, describing the 
wretched life he is leading, he speaks of it as 
only tolerable for the sake of “that dowry 
which he so ardently desires—” The letter 
in this unfinished state gets into the hands 
of the governess, and is by her shown to 
Mademoiselle Laroque. Had it been con- 
cluded, it would have been seen that it was 
|the dowry for his sister, which by his 
‘labours he was seeking to amass, to which 
the letter alluded. 
| But a scene is at hand which is to reveal 
| unmistakably the metal of which our hero is 
|made. A scene which, while it is the climax 
|of the romantic, has yet the chastity of 
truth about it; a scene, displaying in its true 
colours that high, and, and as it is called, 
| Quixotic sense of honour, which characterises 
him indeed throughout the play. 
| In the course of one of those excursions in 
ithe neighbourhood which his duties involve, 
_ the “intendant” turns aside, as the evening 
draws on, to examine a certain round tower 
which he has often heard of, and which lies 
beside his path. The scene shows us the 
interior of this tower at its highest point, 
and at the back of the stage a sort of plat- 
form, or look-out, reveals through its/broken 
gap the tops of the trees which grow at the 
foot of the tower—some fifty feet below. 
While Maxime is examining the building, 
Mademoiselle Laroque, whose constant prac- 
‘tice it is to take long and solitary rides on 
| horseback about the environs of the chiteau, 
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also enters the tower, which is a place of knows, a certainty—of destruction, The 
favourite resort with her. This is felt to be trees, whose tops appear behind the ruin 
an awkward meeting; yet neither of the| break his fall, and, though bruised and 
lovers—for such in reality they both are— | wounded, he reaches the ground in compara- 
has the heart to break it off. A constrained | tive safety. 
conversation on the subject of the ruin takes} A striking breathless scene. It is almost 
place; and, in order to see it more com- the last with which we need to be occupied, 
pletely, they both go out upon the kind of The corporal of Dragoons agrees with me, 
platform which has been described, and when I hazard an opinion that after this 
which overlooks the abrupt descent of the point the piece deteriorates sadly, and that 
recipice. While they are there, the shep-|when it turns out, at Monsieur Laroque’s 
ferd, who keeps the keys of the place, comes death, that his money has been fraudulently 
in, looks hastily round, and, seeing vo one, obtained, and that it is all by a strange 
retires—locking the door behind him. So coincidence the legitimate property of the 
it happens that when Mademoiselle La- Marquis de Champcey—when I point out, I 
| roque and Maxime descend from the plat- say, that this is a termination clumsily and 
form at the back, and attempt to open the | hastily wrought out, the corporal of Dra- 
door, it is found to resist all their efforts, and | goons agrees with me at once, 
it becomes apparent that they are prisoners| I might have added—if they had not begun 
for the night. ‘to turn the gas out in the theatre and so 
It is then that all the worst suspicions of brought our conversation to an abrupt close 
Mademoiselle Laroque are once again con- —I might have added that this slightness, 
firmed. A dread conviction comes upon her this hurry of termination, is too often a 
that this apparent accident is in reality part | characteristic of modern work. I might have 
of a deep-laid plan, by which her honour is | added that the consideration of probability 
to be compromised, so that her marriage in a denouement, is a thing too often un- 
with Maxime—that marriage which she has dreamt of, aud that the turning up of con- 
heen taught to believe he desires from such | venient discoveries, just at the right moment, 
base and unworthy motives—shall be from | is a thing contemptible in art, and hideously 
that moment inevitable, As this suspicion untrue. When do things happen so in life? 
forces itself upon her, the indignant girl Alas, if the legacy is to come, the lovers who 
recedes in horror from the man who could have been waiting for it, grow old before it 
devise a plot so dastardly. There is a long does—if there is a person in the way and 
and painful pause; and when she next’ his removal would set all things straight—is 
speaks, it is in a voice whose unnatural calm-|he the man to die? 1 might have added 
ness sounds strange and almost terrible, in the | that, according to my poor judgment all 
dark and noiseless theatre. | this rises from a condition of things in which 
“Monsieur le Marquis de Champcey,” she | men are thrown off their balance by a little 
says, addressing him for the first time by success, and presuming on it, cease to take 
that name and title, which he believed to be poe. They do not, in a dignified but hum- 
concealed from her, “ Monsieur le Marquis) ble retirement, perfectionate their work for 
de Champcey, y a t’il eu, avant vous, beau- the work’s sake. They are the fashion, 
coup de laches—dans votre famille.” |They are surrounded by parasites, who, 
Bitter and unmerited taunt. Last drops hovering about them, with servile, buzzin 
that fill to the brim that cup of insult and of flatteries, generate in them a blinding selt- 
suffering which poverty has held so long to esteem, fatal, more than words can tell, to 
the lips of this high-souled gentleman, the production of aught that is great or solid, 
Cruel words, that drive from her the man} Their work must be done to a time that 
who holds his life more cheaply than the fair, they may strike while the iron is hot. They 
name of her who has thus basely injured sacrifice their art to a temporary splendour 
him. of liveries and equipage—they fail to look on 
Yes; it is his life that he is about to money as an accident of art—a_ necessary 
risk, The long-restrained and pent-up feeling thing indeed, and one that should follow all 
bursts out at last; and, in impassioned success, yet still but an accident attendant 
words that carry conviction with them, on their work, and not that work’s great 
Maxime owns his love, but swears that until object. 
his means are equal to those of the proud! But, leaving all that I might have said, but 
girl who has so wrongly judged him, no word did not, I have now to record for the benefit 
of that love shall cross his lips again, Then of my friend, Mr. Bull, a truth which, though 
calling her to witness, that there is but one it fills me with alarm, must yet not be con- 
way by which he can disprove the imputa- cealed from that gentleman. It is this, that 
tion which has been cast upon him—but one unable again to see the gross vice and immo- 
way to save her reputation and his honour, rality of another French play, I begin to fear 
he springs upon the platform that overhangs that there must be something defective in my 
the precipice, and, before she can interpose moral and intellectual eyesight which has 
to save hin, has leapt into the gulf beneath, hindered me from perceiving the hidden 
It is a risk—but not, as the audience villany of the piece, whose sadder portions 
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have moved the tears, as the happier portions! descent into the mud, of which there was 4 | 
have moved the smiles, of an attentive and liberal supply on either hand. 
delighted audience. | As soon as we entered the city gates we 
Watered by such tears, warmed by the met crowds of people going from every 
sunshine of such smiles, rooted in the black direction towards the temple; for, at this 
mud of cities, expanding strongly in their) season every Chinaman, however careless or 
faint and sickly air, the drama rises, like a| wicked he may be, thinks himself bound te 
ood and stately tree. Beneath its boughs is set matters straight by offering candles, gilt | 
found a pleasant shade where those who live paper, and incense, and prostrating himself | 
pent up in towns, may rest after their day before the shrine. Rich men come attended | 
of toil. Train it aright, and use it well, and by their servants, who carry the offerings; 
from its comely leaves a scent exhales, whole- then, first making a bow to the idol, they take 
some and profitable to man. What, though some sticks of incense, light them, and hand | 
its growth has in the world’s long history them toa priest, who places them in a tripod, | 
been sometimes warped and turned aside. the servants giving the candles and placing 
What, though the boughs that should have the gilt paper in a brazier, Retiring a few 
grown towards heaven have been—but this steps from the shrine, they kneel down, pros- | 
not often—dragged down by wicked hands, trate the head six or nine times, muttering | 
which forcing them to creep through mire prayers the while. 
and offal, have caused the wholesome leaves} We found crowds going through this cere- 
so steeped in poison to give a deadly exha- mony when we reached the Ching-wang- | 
lation forth, Shall the tree be blamed for, meaou, which was brilliantly lighted with all | 
this? The tree, whose culture was the life’s' kinds of lanterns ; indeed, there were so man 
work of Shakespeare —whose fruit was worshippers that they could only allow ail 
handed to our forefathers by Garrick, and candle to burn for a few minutes on the | 
at whose root that friend of Garrick, whom frame before the idol, it was then taken off | 
the world delights to honour, has been found | and replaced by another. The floor of the | 
himself at work. shrine was actually raised some inches above | 
(blah chit haidittabetiniiteipanthiieendiaegeptninnmen-| title of the temple, by the accumulated mud 


NEW YEAR'S DAY IN CHINA. | brou ht in on the feet of the worshippers; | 
and the clouds of incense that arose from all | 


| 


Tue Chinese year is divided into lunar) the shrines, madethe temple almost dark. We | 
months, consequently New Year’s Day is the were soon tired of watching this meaning- 
first day of the first moon. It is a great day less worship; so, after a short time, we 


in China. It isa day of public worshipping went to a silk-shop near, telling some of 
of the emperor by the mandarins and other the priests to send us word when the man- 
high officials. We were led to understand that darins were really at hand. They did so, and 
this ceremony would be observed with more this time we proceeded to the Kwan-te- | 
than usual splendour for certain state reasons, meaou or temple of the god of war, which 
and therefore determined to be present. We, was also splendidly lighted. Here the idol, 
were informed that four o’clock in the morn- of colossal size, was concealed from the 
ing would certainly see them at the Ching-| public gaze by an embroidered veil, in the 
wang-meaou or city king’s temple. But centre of which is the Yin and Yang, the | 
woe to those who put their faith in Chinese | male and female principle which has existed | 
punctuality! Should the Taou-tae be dis-| (say the Chinese) from eternity. This veil | 
turbed with evil dreams, or his thoughts in has a large aperture through which the idol’s | 
his bed disquiet him, he is very likely to} eye is supposed to gaze on his deluded | 
rise at two o'clock and proceed to his devo-| worshippers. 
tions ; but should his sleep prove refresh-| We wandered about in the courts of this 
ing, it is just as probable he will remain temple till six o’clock ; and, on goinginto one | 
in the arms of Morpheus until seven’ of the side rooms to sit down, the attendants | 
o'clock. | offered us some tea, & la Chinoise, which we 
With the warning of several failures be-| gladly accepted and found very good. At 
fore our eyes, we determined not to be dis- length the official servants began to arrive}; 
appointed ; and therefore, having fortitied our amongst them came the executioners wearing 
inner man with hot coffee, curry, and rice, and | red caps quite in the style uf the Albert hat, 
our outer selves with various fur garments of| The striking of gongs announced the arrival 
very un-English forms, a large party of us at last of the great men, who went into one 
sullied forth, a few minutes after three o’clock | of the side rooms to robe ; meanwhile, the 
in the morning, attended by six or eight) temple gates being closed and a space cleared 
coolies with lanterns. Truly our courage|in front of the shrine, the servants spre 
merited reward; for the night was pitch | fur and silk cushions for them to kneel upon, 
dark, and as it had rained the whole of the | two in front and two rows of five behind. A 
previous day, the broad rough stones along | man in silk robe and fur cap, like our Lord 
which we had to proceed in Indian file, were) Mayor’s sword-bearer, only rather more 
80 slippery that every now and then some of grotesque, entered first and took his stand in 
our party made a sudden and disagreeable front between the cushions and the shrine. 
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The two front cushions were occupied by the 
Taou-tae or Governor of the Provinee, and 
the military commandant, the former in a 
splendid dress of sable fur, over another of 
rich embroidery, a beautiful fur cap with a 
red button and a peacock’s feather, so ar- 
ranged as to give it and the button very 
much the appearance of a bird of paradise ; 


the dress of the latter was similar, except | 


that he had-no feather, The remaining ten 
cushions were occupied by the Ohe-heen or 
mayor, the captain of the coast guard and 


eight other mandarins, of whom only the | 
second had a fur dress, the other wearing | 
black, brown, or purple satin robes, edged | 


with white fur, and beautiful square pieces 
of embroidery, like the Jewish high-priest’s 
breast-plate, hanging on the breast and be- 
tween the shoulders, The cuffs of their 
sleeves are shaped like a horse’s hoof because 
when they prostrate themselves before the 
Emperor they fancy themselves horses, and 
o on all fours, carefully concealing their 
nds within the sleeves. 

They walked in in solemn procession, look- 
ing neither to the right nor left, and remained 
standing each by his own cushion, till the 
deep loud voice of the man who first entered 
and acted as master ot the ceremonies uttered 


the word “ Kwei!” (Kneel down), and down | 


they all went as though moved by clock-work ; 
“Keaou sheaou” (Knock the ground with your 
heads), was the next word of command ; this 
was done three times; “Hwang! ”(Rise up), 
and they all rose at once. This formula was 
repeated three times, making three kneelings, 
and nine prostrations of the head, all in 
solemn silence except the fugleman of the 
co. They rose and passed out quickly ; 
their attendants came to remove the cushions, 
and hearing from them that they were going 
next to the Confucian Temple, we took a 
shorter road unfettered by red tape, and ar- 
rived there first. This Temple of Confucius 
is a very pretty one ; the ceiling is painted in 
compartments ; and there are no idols in it, 
only tablets to the sage and his seventy-two 
disciples. The same ceremony was twice 
repeated here, once in the court-yard and 
once in the temple; when it was over, we 
went up and spoke to them (as the Taou-tae 
spoke English, and nearly all our party spoke 
Chinese), After congratulating them, we 
inquired wHEN they would worship the gods ; 
the Taou-tae very coolly said: “To-morrow 
we will worship them, we have done quite 
enough to-day ;” then folding his hands to- 
a and making us a low bow, he walked 


Returning home, we went into the Ching- 
wang-meaou, to see the ladies worshipping. 
They were there in ¥ numbers, ver 


splendidly dressed, with their faces rouged, 
and flowers in their hair; presenting, as they 
knelt before the various shrinea, rather an 
elegant appearance. Poor things, they are| 

y allowed to go out and show their finery 
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in public two or three times in the’ year, 
and they esteem this New Year's Day féte 
as their most favourable opportunity, and 
improve it accordingly. 

The festivities last for several days, during 
which business is entirely suspended, and all 
the shops closed. 

It is very amusing to go into the city at this 
time, the tea-shops only being open, and the 
streets crowded with people in their holiday 
attire, rushing about with card-cases in their 
hands, busy calling upon all their friends, 
As time is precious, friends numerous, and 
ceremony all that is thought of, many of the 
people have a little square hole in their shut- 
ters, through which the cards are dropped, 
precluding the necessity of a personal call, 
These cards are simply slips of red paper, on 
which are inscribed characters expressing 
some congratulatory sentiment, and the 
visitor’s name. 

No one will do any work at this time: 
even household servants expect a great deal 
| of time to themselves; and I am not quite 
/sure that if anyone were inconsiderate 
enough to die at this season of universal 
rejoicing, anyone would find time or inclina- 
tion to bury him. 

The temples, which are very large, present 
an odd appearance ; the shrines being crowded 
with worshippers, while in the courts you 
see gambling tables, fortune-tellers, improv- 
visatori, and jugglers, all plying their various 
trades for their own special benefit, and the 
amusement of a crowd of eager gazers. One 
man was playing some very clever tricks 
with a ball ; he had in one hand a circlet of 
twisted straw, with a leather socket, looking 
like the root of animal’s horn; in this he 
kept catching the ball in all kinds of posi- 
tions: at length he placed it on his head, 
with the socket on his forehead, and, throw- 
ing the ball an immense height, caught it 
firmly in the socket. 

The tea-shops were crowded with visitors. 
We went into one, where we found about 
three hundred people seated at tables, 
smoking and drinking tea. The charge is 
| Yidiculously small: for one halfpenny, you 
| may have what they would call a sumptuous 
| meal—three cash being the price of a cup of 

tea, fifteen hundred cash going to the dollar. 

Their mode of making tea is very different 
from ours ; they put the tea into the cups, 
|and then take them to immense copper 
| kettles with furnaces inside; filling each cup 
with boiling water, they put on its little 
cover, and allow it to stand for a few minutes ; 
then pushing the cover just within the rim 
of the cup, so as to ee the leaves making 
their escape, they drink it, without sugar or 
milk. They will refill the cups once for the 
same money, but if you want more, you must 
make a second payment. 

We ended our New Year's wanderings by 
visiting the grottoes, with which most of the 
temple gardens abound, and which are nearly 
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as high as the temples themselves, They | 
were crowded with people in every variety | 
of dress and colour; and certainly looked | 
very pretty. The Chinese have the art of 
sides the most of a little; and by these | 
grottoes, caves, and artificial mountains, they 
will contrive to give you a mile and a half of | 
walking, where the level plain would give 
you a quarter of a mile. 


A RELIC OF THE MIDDLING AGES. 


Ir came into our possession quite unex-| 
pectedly, as a legacy left by an old friend of 
my husband, It was described in the will) 
as a messuage or tenement, although it was 
actually the remains of an oll Norman castle. | 
Lawyers are precise in their language, but 
certainly not descriptive ; and there was no 
getting any correct idea of the place without 
a personal visit. The small woodcut and the, 
two inches of history which we found re-| 
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cting it in a book upon the Antiquities of | 
uasex were sufficient to excite our curiosity ; | 


(Conducted by 
were sulky and obstinate ; my own maid wag 
unusually prim and severe; and the only 
one who seemed to enjoy the change wag 
little Waddles, our page. 

Every room of our dreary castle was a 
assage, and every passage was a vault. It 
ooked an imposing place from the outside, 
with its turrets, its drawbridge, its portcullis, 
its towers, its moat (which made the lower 


apartments very damp), its arched doorways, | 


battlements, and little peep-holes of windows; 
but inside there was not a room—to use a 
vulgar expression—that you could swing a 


cat in, if we except the two principal halls, | 


which were like railway tunnels. But the 


most singular part about it was an old warder, | 
who looked aged enough to have been present | 
when the first stone of the castle was laid, | 


He was very feeble, of course, with rheuma- 


tism, and was just one of those old servants | 
—very unlike my servants—whose pride it is | 


to die at their posts. And a nice post it was, 


A hole in the thick stone wall, like a cell, | 


Call it a porter’s lodge, or give it any fine 


but not sufficient to satisfy it. With as little name you will, but you cannot alter the | 
It was an unmistakable cell, worse | 
and his letters were enthusiastic, not to say than many I saw at the model prison, where | 


delay as possible, my husband went down, | place. 


rapturous. He had always a strong passion; burglars and such people were humanel 


for the middle ages (which, I must say, I| confined for their crimes, The old warder's | 
mever thoroughly shared), and I was not sur-| duty was to attend to the portcullis and | 


prised when he suddenly returned, and gave| drawbridge (the only entrance across the 
an order for our immediate removal. 


| although we had only just come back from a/| cullis and that drawbridge before the present 
lengthened stay at the seaside, we closed our | generation was born, before the family pos 


It was | moat), and he would allow no one to inter | 
rather late in a very fine autumn, and/fere with him. He had worked that port | 


London establishment once more, as my 
husband was bent upon passing the Christ- 


sessors of Rubble Castle went gradually to 
the bad, and sold or mortgaged their ancient 


mas at his new property. There was some- property, and he was not in the humour to 
thing so novel and exciting in transplanting, be assisted by our coachman or footmap, 





square, with not even a black statue of a! menials had offered their inexperienced ser- 
statesman to give it an historical flavour, to vices. ‘The porteullis and drawbridge were 
a veritable castle in one of the oldest counties old—absurdly old—-the machinery was anti- 
of England, full of legends and traditions, quated, rusty, and generally out of order, 
and venerable with age, that I was rather | and the process, in the old warder’s hands, of 
pleased than otherwise with the prospect of | letting any person in or out, was a noisy, 
the change. | creaking performance that lasted nearly half 
Our arrival produced no very great excite- | an-hour. 
ment in the surrounding neighbourhood, for! There was little time left for moping about 
the position of Rubble Castle (that was the or even thoroughly examining the place, for 
title it went by) wassomewhat lonely. There | some of the visitors—whom my husband had 
were several bleak hills, a scrap of moor-like | invited, with his usual impetuosity, to give 
common, and a bit of ragged forest near the | the place a warming—were expected early in 
lace, and the village was four miles distant.|the course of the next day. We did what 
ow such a baronial dwelling came into! we could with mouldy hangings and scanty 
the hands of the late owner (Mr. Vandal) we furniture, made some centuries before up- 
never precisely knew, though we guessed it} holstery was raised into the dignity of an 





ourselves direct from a rather dull modern | even if either of those lazy and dissatisfied | 


was an unredeemed mortgage. 

Our removal was attended with considerable 
inconvenience, Our servants were annoyed 
at leaving London, and more annoyed at 
being conveyed to what I heard them call a 
downright “ penictentshary.” The coachman 
and footman became friendly for the first 
time since they had been in our service ; the 
old female cook, presuming on her length of 





servitude, was rebellious ; the two housemaids 


art ; and, by the aid of enormous tires roaring 
up forge-like chimneys, we produced the 
appearance of comfort, if not the reality. 
The servants were not at all reconciled to 
the place upon further acquaintance, and 
they considered the whole removal as some- 
thing little better than joining a gang of 
gipsies. 
ood, and their master and mistress had not 
cn indulgent, I believe the whole body 


If their situations had not been | 
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would have tendered their resignation with-| The first serious difficulty that I expe- 
out a moment’s hesitation, rienced in the victualling department was 

The first visitors who arrived were Mrs.| with the cook, who could find nothing in the 
and Miss Gushington, an enthusiastic widow | shape of kitchen utensils with which she felt 
with her more enthusiastic daughter. They disposed to risk her professional reputation 


were in raptures with the castle, as I fully 
expected, and I was very glad of it, as it was | 
a good example to set the servants. 

“What a dear, delightful, duck of a place !” 
almost shouted Mrs, Gushington before the | 
first salutations were over. 

“And so old, mama,” interposed the 
daughter. 

“Ves, my dear,” returned the mother, “so| 
very old, Where did your respected hus- 
band pick up such a dear, quaint, feudal 
relic, Mrs, Coggleshall ?” 

“Tt was left us as a legacy,” I replied. 

“0, how charming!” returned Mrs, 
Gushington, with enthusiasm; “how very 
charming—so unexpected !” 

“Don’t you like the middle ages?” asked 
Miss Gushington, in a tone very similar to 
her mother. 

“Not much,” I answered. 

“0, I do!” returned the young lady, in a 
most rapturous manner. “I think they were 
so nice!” 

“Do you know, Mrs. Coggleshall,” said | 
Mrs. Gushington, “what I should call this 
place if it were mine ?” 

“Something very pretty, I’m sure, dear,” I 
returned with politeness, 

“The Moated Grange! after Tennyson’s | 
poem, you know?” 

“Very happy, indeed, mama,” replied the’ 
aphier. , 

nfortunately many of our guests were not 
disposed to exchange the comforts of modern | 
dyilisation for the barbarity of the middle | 
ages, without an unamiable struggle. Such| 
were old Mr. Crowcomb and his wife. They | 
had got the best apartment in the castle— 
stony, of course,—that could not be helped ;| 

t a room fit for a king and queen—in| 
the middle ages. 

They did not complain direct to me or| 
Mr. Coggleshall ; but Mrs. Crowcomb’s maid | 
made frequent application tor impossible 
things in the kitchen. Our servants in 
their present temper took care to convey| 
this to me, as a hint of their own deplorable | 
condition. 

A communication was opened with the 
neighbouring village (four miles distant) 
for the purpose of victualling the garrison, 
Considering the extent ey the unusual | 
character of the demand, we were tole- 
rably well served; and it was amusing to 
se the old warder going through all the 
forms of challenging the butcher’s boy in his | 
carton the other side of the moat, as if he 

been an invading army. When he| 
fame for orders, to save the trouble of 
letting down the old, cranky drawbridge, | 








were shouted through a speaking-| everybody's heart sick to see them. 
this amusement was denied to them, and 


trumpet thrust through a slit of a window. 


before company. 

“Tt’s all very well, mim,” she said, “ for 
born savidges, which was content to eat their 
meat raw from the points of dadgers, but it 
won’t suit my books,” 

I presume that she alluded to the manners 
and customs of the middle-age barons at 
their repasts; though I did not enquire 
further. To get over the difficulty, without 
more discussion, I took her to the armoury, 
and made a selection of helmets, breast- 
plates, and a variety of odd metallic things 
that I knew nothing about, sufficient to set 
= cook in business at a public club-house, 
I knew I was committing sacrilege ; but what 


| could I do? 


The moat was one of the most obtrusive 
nuisances that we had to deal with. It was 
in parts, half-full of a green, slimy mud, and 
we had not been in the castle many hours 
before we became painfully aware of its 
existence. 

There was no concealing the fact, nor 
doubting the cause, and the old warder, 
being the only living link that bound us to 
the past, was summoned to render an expla- 
nation, and suggest a remedy. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “I remember the old 
moat loike that for more nor fifty year.” 

“Yes, yes,’ said Mr, Coggleshall, inter~ 
rupting him, “we want to know the 
cause.” 

“ Ah!” said the venerable adjunct of the 
place, with a chuckle, “that’s more nor you 
nor I can tell. It cum loike that about a 
week a’ter old Sir Cleaves died, an’ they do- 
8a ieee 

This was sufficient for my husband, who. 
had a special dislike of the old warder's 
legends, and he dismissed the aged servant 
without further questioning. The next day 
we sent to the town for a surveyor—a 

erson not easily found in those parts—and 
fis report (which cost us fifty pounds), could 
only tell us that, in former times, the moat 
was supplied with water from a spring ; that 
this spring had dried up from natural causes ; 
that there were no means at hand for abating 
the nuisance except by boring for water to 
flush the moat, or by clearing out the mud 
altogether. We adopted neither of these 
expensive suggestions ; but temporarily kept 
off the enemy by a liberal application of 
chloride of lime. 

We had great trouble with our only 
child, Alexander, aged nine years, who was 
home for his holidays. He made a coni- 
panion of little Waddles, our fat page, 
and together they scaled such giddy heights 
upon the tower-battlements, that it — 

en 
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the ways of access were closed and guarded | 
to the upper parts of the castle, they 
let themselves out of an arrow-hole, or| 
window, by a rope into a dry part of the| 
moat, and were lost to the inhabitants of 
the castle for many hours. When they, at 
last, applied for re-admission across the draw- | 
bridge, they were one mass of dry, light-| 
coloured dirt from head to foot, and they had | 
great difficulty in making themselves known | 
to the old warder, Their story was that a) 
treacherous part of the raoat had given way, | 
and plunged them up to their necks in the) 
ancient mud. They had run about the com- 
mon and the forest until they felt dry and 
comfortable, and thought they looked decent, 
when they had presented themselves, a little 
before dusk, under the notion that they might 
enter unobserved, Alexander had spoiled a 
new suit of clothes, and little Waddles had 
utterly destroyed his livery. 

Scarcely had we recovered from this fright 
when we heard piercing shrieks issuing from 
the north turret, where Mrs, and Miss 
Gushington had taken up their quarters. | 
If it had not been for the courage of 
Mr. Coggleshall, I believe that no one | 
would’ have ventured to investigate the | 
cause of these sounds of terror; for Mr. | 
Crowcomb distinctly stated that he was’ 
neither a hero, nor a crusader, and the ser-' 
vants were already beginning to believe in| 
strange stories of white and red ladies who 
walked by night with great wounds in their | 
breasts up and down the corridors. Mr. Cog- 
gleshall, with most praiseworthy promptitude, 
seized a thick stick, and went direct to the 
room where Mariana (Miss wr me was 
preparing herself for dinner. He found that 
young lady with dishevelled hair, crouch-| 
ing in a corner of the room, and staring 
wildly at two large bats, who were staring | 
at her from two opposite corners. Mr.) 
Coggleshall led the romantic young lady | 
out of the room ; and, after a short struggle, 
he put the two animals to flight. It turned 
out afterwards, that Mariana had opened 
the turret window to gaze at the rising 
autumnal moon, when the two brutes flew | 
suddenly in, and nearly knocked her down 
in their entry. 

Two other visitors arrived before we sat | 
down to dinner—the Misses Tutbury, maiden | 
sisters, living on their property ; and, at last, 
after many difficulties in the series of vaults 
which did duty for the kitchen, the great 
meal of the day was served at exactly half- 
past eight pm. railway time. The repast 
was plain, but ample,—baronial, in fact, and | 
satisfactory enough, in its way; but the 
footman and coachman thought proper to 
wait at table wrapped up as if prepared for 
a long journey outside a coach. The dress 
first caught my eye, but I said nothing ; and 
then it caught my husband’s eye, who said 
a great deal. 

“John Thomas and James William,” Mr. | 
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Coggleshall shouted across the table, “ what 
is the meaning of this?” 

There was a little hesitation. Then the foot- 
man, although the junior, put himself forward 
to speak, 

“I knows what it is, sir, to which you 
eludes, but roomatiz is a thing that will come 
to us all, sir, sooner’ or later, an’ its wrong, 
it is, to fly in the face of Providence.” 

This speech produced a sympathetic grunt 
from Mr. Crowcomb; but it only enraged 
Mr. Coggleshall still farther. 

“Take off that comforter, John Thomas,” 
he said, “directly ; and that ridiculous 
overcoat; and you, James William, either 
make yourself a Christian waiter, or leave 
the work to John Thomas, You're not 
driving the Carlisle Highflyer against a north 
wind !” 

“Werry well, sir,” replied the coachman, 
“if you wish it ; but goin’ hout o’ this warm 
room—which warm it is compared with those 
passidges ” 

An impatient gesture from Mr. Coggleshall 
stopped any further conversation, and the 
dinner was finished in silence. 

During the afternoon the wind had shifted 
round to the north, and our position was no” 
protection against the keenness of the blag 
Our screen from the south, composed of thé 
bleak hills before mentioned, was perfect 
but from the east and the north we hag 
scarcely the shelter of a blade of grasm™ 
Leaving the banquetting-hall, as it is called 
to go across the dark passage to that other 
tunnel fitted up as a drawing-room, we aif 
felt that the two men-servants were not 
very much to blame. Ps 

We retired to rest early that night | 
only to awake to fresh troubles the next | 
morning. Everybody had, of course, med 
strange and unearthly noises during thé 
night (the howling of the wind along the 
tunnels and passages), and almost everyone 
was full of complaints when we met at 
breakfast. The two Misses Tutbury had 
been horrified by discovering a large’ owl 
standing calmly before their toilet-glass on 
their dressing-table. Unlike Miss Gushing- 
ton with the bat, they were strong minded 


jenough to drive it away with am o 


umbrella. Both Mrs, Gushington and her 
daughter were a little pinched up with 
cold, and a trifle—just a trifle—less enthu- 
siastic. Mr. and Mrs. Crowcomb were, 
of course, sulky, especially Mr. Crowcomb; 
who had shouted for one hour in vain for 
shaving-water in his lofty chamber in the 
battlements, there being no bells or com- 
munications between any two parts of the 
building. We had to apologise for many small 
short-comings at the breakfast table. Our 
letters, which came to us very late, contained 
apologies for being unable to accept our kind 
invitation from many gentlemen whom we 
had calculated upon as beaux for the ladies. 
This is always the case in all parties, whether 
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Charles Dickens.) 


jn town or country; and one note from Mr, 
Hal Fresco wos particularly vexing to poor 
Mariana (Miss Gushington), who I know had 
come for the express purpose of meeting him 
at the Castle. 

The county paper contained the following 
paragraph, which Mr, Coggleshall read to 
us :— 


Russte Castte.—We are glad to learn that this 
interesting, ancient, historical, and local Norman 
relic, has passed into the hands of Udolpho Coggles- 
hall, Esquire, a gentleman of enlarged views and 
ample property, in whom we hope to see those 
Yaronial glories revived which have so long lain 
dormant under the icy manners of the late uncon- 


genial proprietor. 


I think my husband felt a little pride at 
this paragraph ; and, if so, it was soon checked 
by the receipt of a very large claim for poor- 
rates, which came amongst thi letters. 

“A most unjust assessment,” he exclaimed, 
“and I shall certainly appeal against it. 
One hundred and twenty pounds for poor- 
tates! Why, what on earth do they reckon 
the rent of this”—he checked himself as. he 

as about to say something disrespectful of 
the place, and added, calmly, “ this castle ?” 
» “Ah!” replied old Mr. Crowcomb, taking 
» the conversation, “I thought as much; I 
ought as much. If you will be a baron, 

ggleshall, you'll find’ you must pay for it |” 

e passed the short day in viewing what 

le was to be seen in the surrounding 

luntry ; made a pilgrimage to the nearest 

n—a very poor place in appearance—and 

urned to the Castle early in the afternoon. 
en we arrived in front of the drawbridge, 


i 
lid 
i. 


iw 


We noticed two persons in long beards and 
| Gétman hats sketching from ditlerent points, 


i we thought we saw a_ photographic 
aratus moving off in the distance. A 
out, elderly gentleman, in a white neck- 
, with several other gentlemen of equal 


| age, Dut of very unequal size, were standing 
) Near the place, When Mr. Coggleshall made 


@ necessary signal to the warder, the stout 
gentleman, who appeared to be the elected 
kesman of the party, advanced, and said ; 
Haye I the pleasure of addressing the new 


| proprietor of this noble relic ?” 


“I am the present proprietor,” returned 
my husband. 

“We are the acting committee of the West 
Sussex, or B division, of the British Archeo- 
logical Association,” continued the stout gen- 
tleman, who paused for a reply. 

“Tadeed. !” returned my husband, vacantly. 

“It is a proud, but an onerous position 
which you oceupy,” continued the stout gen- 

an, enquiringly. 
I don’t exactly understand you, sir,” 


| teplied Mr. Coggleshall, while we all listened 


With interest. 
“When I say proud,” returned the stout) 
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the pug-nosed) after the siege of Mudport: 
when I say onerous, I mean in reference to 
what you may do with that roof.” 

A murnur of approbation ran through the 
committee, or deputation, at this speech ; and 

| tall gentlemen stooped to whisper to short 

| gentlemen, while short gentlemen stretched 
themselves to whisper to tall gentlemen. 

“T suppose,” replied my husband, “that I 
have the usual liberty to deal as I like with 
my own property ?” 

“No,sir; pardon me ;” returned the stout 
gentleman, very excitedly, “not exactly so in 
this case. If I may be. allowed the expres- 
sion, your country has an historical lien upon 
these hallowed. walls, and we wait upon you, 
as guardians of local archwological monu- 
ments, to satisfy ourselves that the place will 
receive no injury in your hands.” 

“Then, sir,” replied my husband, very 
coolly, “with every respect for my country, 

|and the association you so ably represent, 1 

| must decline to satisfy you upon that point.” 

“You are not the possessor of a vulgar 
house,” returned the stout gentleman, with 
much energy; “you are the recipient of a 
sacred trust. Remove but one brick of that 
trust,—desecrate but one stone,—and the 
voice of civilised Europe will be raised in one 
universal yell of indignation against you !” 

The drawbridge, governed by the feeble 
and ancient warder, had by this time descended 
slowly to its place, and we prepared to 
cross it, 

“Good day,” said my husband, turning 
politely to the stout gentleman, and the de- 
putation, who seemed to be astonished at the 
unsatisfactory result of their spokesman’s tact 
and eloquence, 

“Good day, sir,” replied the stout gentle- 
man, raising his hat with dignity. “ Remem- 
ber your trust: the eyes of your country—of 

|the Archeological Associatiou—are upon 

| you.” c 

We were disappointed upon our return at 
not finding an expected visitor, Mr. Cog- 

igleshall, senior, the father of my husband, 

| He had written to say he would arrive at the 

railway-station by a certain train, and we 
had sent the coachman over with a carriage 
to meet him. The train arrived, but no Mr, 
Coggleshall, and the servant had come back 
as he went, 

Dinner passed over much the same as the 
day before, except that one of the maids had 

|to wait in the place of John Thomas the 
footman, who had gone to bed with a violent 
cold and face-ache, The soup was greasy, 
and the meat was half-raw, for the cook had 
become more rebellious, having been without 
any authoritative supervision during the day, 
The night was even a little colder than. the 
last, and we retired to our stony chambers, 

| if anything a little earlier. 

In the morning, the first thing that met 


” 


gentleman, “1 mean in owning the roof which| my eye, as I looked somewhat early out of 
Suce sheltered the great Rufus (called Rufus ' our window, which commanded a view of the 
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bare country in front of the castle, was a | all that he could be hauled no farther in that 
shabby four-wheeled fly, standing imme- | direction. 
diately opposite the portcullis entrance on| “ Udolpho,” said Mr. Coggleshall, senior, 
the outer side of the moat. Nexr the! with as much indignation as he could com. 
fly was a ort horse, endeavouring to|mand in his peculiar position, “What ig 
, and a shabby groom trying to warm this?” 

Fimeclf by dancing, and flinging his hands| “I assure you,” replied my husband, with 
under his arm-pits. Presently an old sorrow and humiliation— 
gentleman put his head out of the window! “Kept out all night,” interrupted Mr, 
of the fly, and I at once recognised Mr. Coggleshall, senior: “and now drawn up by 
Coggleshall, senior. I called my husband,;a common rope to a rat-hole ! Try @ crane, | 
wal by the time he reached the window, ' sir, for your father. Try a crane!’ 
his father, who was very stout had with A sudden twinge of the face-ache, which 
some difficulty reached the ground, and John Thomas felt at this moment, caused 
began to make signs towards the castle.|him to let go his hold upon the rope; and 
Something struck us both, seeing the horse the loss of support sent Mr, Coggleshall, 
disengaged from the vehicle, that Mr. senior, gliding rapidly down the castle wall 
Coggleshall, senior, had passed the night in once more into the moat. 
front of the moat, being unable to make We rushed to the battlements, and saw 
the old warder hear. We at once hastened him inciting the shabby groom to put the 
down to the cell, or lodge, and aroused horse in the fly as quickly as possible ; and, 
the venerable servant, who was still sleeping when the vehicle was ready he got into it, 
soundly, dreaming, perhaps, of the glories of Without giving one look towards the castle 
the past. Mr. Coggleshall, who is rather and his penitent relatives, he drove away 
impatient, having assured his father through in the direction of the neighbouring town. 
the speaking-trumpet that his presence was _ It was several hours after this event before © 
observed, very foolishly ventured to try his the portcullis was again raised, my husband 
hand at the portcullis, Neither he nor the standing by in a fretful temper all the while, 7 
old warder was able to move it. They both | The first use he made of his freedom wag” 
struggled hard ; but the more they struggled, | to take a horse, and gallop after his father, 
the firmer the old barrier kept its place. It It was quite dusk when he returned; bub? 
soon became evident that some hours might the old gentleman was not with him, having” 
elapse before the passage would be again started for London by another road. He 
opened ; and in the meantime Mr. Coggles- had missed the station when he came 
hall, senior, who was, no doubt, tired out down 7 going to sleep in the carriage, and 
with waiting all night, would lose all patience had had to retrace his lost ground by am 
at any further delay. My husband conveyed up-train. This brought him to the required 
the melancholy intelligence to his exhausted | ae at a late hour of the night, and he had 
parent through the speaking-trumpet, and | hired a fly to bring him over to the castle 
received, in reply, some faint words, the When he arrived in front of the moat, every- | 
meaning of which was eked out by unmis- ay was perfectly still ; and, as both he and 
takable gestures of indignation. In this / the driver could find nothing but very s 
— the idea struck my husband, that | stones to throw at the portcullis, they failed | 

r. Coggleshall, senior, might be hauled | to arouse the old warder, and had to encamp | 
through the window by which Alexander and for the night. He positively refused to be 
little Waddles got into the dry part of the | reconciled to his son until he took steps @ 
moat. | dispose of his barbarous legacy. 

The proposal having been made to the| “Which,” said my husband, “I have deter- 
old gentleman, he seemed reluctantly to give mined to do; for, though an Englishman's 
his consent, and walked to the point indi- house may be his castle, an Englishman's | 
cated by his son. He got down the outer castle will not do for his house.” 
bank of the moat, and crossed it with sone —————_-—————_—_———- 
difficulty, and then came the all-important \ 9 
and heavy task of hauling him ts the MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S READINGS 
window. | AT ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 

By this time most of our visitors had| —e 
joined us; and the general opinion seemed! Ow Thursday, February the 10th, Mr. CuaRuss | 
to be, that he was a very large and heav es THe CuRisTaas Cano, and Tae Taal 
man, and that, when elevated to a level with “The Doors will be open for each Reading at Seven. 
the small slit of a window-hole, he would Commence at eight oxmetly. “ 
never be able to squeeze himself through.) , 7%, @*,,cu sending: Stall (numbered 8 
After some minutes of suspense, the purple , Two Shillings; Back Seats, Ove Shilling. 
face of Mr. Coggleshall, senior, was seen : Tickets to be had at Messrs. Chapman and Hall's 


, : blishers, 193, Piccadilly ; . Martin’s Hall, 
through the aperture ; and it was evident to Long Acre: eer en eee 
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